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Did it ever occur to you that MARY 
GARDEN is the incarnation of CLEO- 
PATRA, Queen of EGYPT? Like 
MARY GARDEN, she was famous for 


intelligence and beauty. 


MARY GARDEN PERFUME-—the subtle 
fragrance specially created by RIGAUD, for the 
divine Prima Donna, identifies EVER YVVOMAN 
with a personality which renders her captivating 
and alluring—by accentuation of personal charm. 


Mary Garden Perfume 


Toilet Water, Talcum, Sachet and Face Powders, 
Rouge (Vanity Case), Massage, Cold and Grease- 
less Creams, Soap and Breath Tablets. 


od 
Mastei Perfumer 
Paris and New York 





au O the only odor true to 


the fresh Lilac flower 
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'THE chances are roo to 1 that he or she 
won't receive another gift like it. A re- 
membrance that is individual and per- 
sonal, by reason of the monogram, and 
that has an added touch of elezance by 
being packed in a mahogany humidor. l 
Send us the initials of the recipient, 
mark style of lettering desired (1, 2, 
3, 40r 5), also style of tip, enclose 
your card and the address to which 
ou desire cigarettes sent. MAR- 
AY cigarettes are made by hand, 
of the highest quality Turkish tobacco obtain- A | 
able, and are guaranteed free from adultera- %) . as = | You walk from your 
tion or preservatives of any kind. y. ‘ id a _ 4 home to train or troiley 
Witnout humidor the prices are $17.50 . 
for 1000—$9.00 for 5(0—$4.75 for 250 
2.06 for 100, or send 30 cents for 
15 cigarettes showing assortment of 
tips. ¢ “ ™ —_ . wee 00 
Ladies’ size with or HE THINKS HE MAKES IT GO ROUND! 
wil. 


se with | From train to office 
All Shipments in Plain 

Insured and & ’ 
id. 





You take many steps 
136-138 S. 4th x HE hired “ flivver.” ne 
PHILADELPHIA fe The ride out to the farm. 
The bitter cold. 

| You walk out to lunch- 
The many stops. eon and back 
The warmings up. 
Made a Mess of It The old homestead. 


During a social evening a woman sang The stumbling out. and later attend a 
for the guests. One of the guests turned Aunt Jane and Uncle Joe. nr eee 
to a meek-looking little man sitting at The pseudo greetings. 
his side and said: The musty parlor. 
“How awful! Who can she be?” The smoky chimney. eee errand for 
“ That,” replied the man addressed, “ is The ancient bellows. 
my wife.” The jovial neighbors. 
“Oh, I b-b-beg your pardon!” stut- The hearty hand-shakes. — wane 
The “ Tom and Jerry.” and then go Ome 
tered the other. “ She’s really a—I know sda 
she'd sing beautifully if she made a bet- The bucolic jests. 
ter selection of her music. Who do you The announcement of dinner. 
suppose wrote that song? 7 The trooping in. dn the evening you at- 
“TI am the author of that song,” re- The long table. tend atheatrevradance 
plied the meek-looking little man. a eae broth. —and by long odds the best aid 
—Argonaut. e burnt tongue. you have in maintaining a serene 
The glass of ice-water. disposition is in the wearing of— 
The cod-fish balls. 


The hard cider. 4 
The toasted muffins. 
The burnt ginger-bread. 
The sizzling turkey. 
The ceremonious carving. 
& C.” Colored Kid 


t Th le-jack. 
with the darker shades pre- 2 ee CUSHION 


p ree Se ol The preserved persimmons. 
ont tet Senet The pop-overs. RUBBER HEELS 
“F,,B. & C.”” Kid with tops plum pudding. 
Wasthble Kid EN hee The whiskey sauce. Millions wear them in preference to 
Whole shoes of “*F. B. & C.”’ mince pie. other kinds, because the Foster 
White Washable Kid © No. The nuts and raisins. Friction Plug, set where the wear 
81” are always smart. The blackberry brandy. comes, prevents slipping and makes 
For day or evening wear, every the heel last longer. There are no 
woman should have “ F. B. & holes to track mud and dirt—cost 
©" Saerw np no more than the ordinary kind. 
The “F. B. & C.” Tag is a 
symbol of style and merit 
Look for it attached to shoes 
u buy and get ““ The Best 
Ties 1s” 


MARMAY MEG, (0. The Thanksgiving Dinner 


Dept. P, 
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Correct for Milady’s 
Footwear— 


Shoes to match the gown—of 


it 





The corn-cob pipes. 
‘The rope-like stogies. 
The old wheezes. 
The chorus of chuckles. 
The antique “ gags.” 2s ee 
The loud guffaws. 
The reminiscences, 
The hot toddy. Foster Rubber Co. 
The many glasses. 105 Federal St. 


If your dealer has not shoes with the The hazy feeling. Boston, Mass. 
“F.B.&C.” tags attached, writeus  & The sudden drowsiness. 
: good night.” Originators and Patentees _ CUSHION HEEL 


= Z “ 
Fashion Publicity Co : The mumbled : of the Foster Friction Ping . " 
of New York . The staggering up stairs. which prevents slipping. gosTer RUBEEp col 
The guest room. ~ 
bed. 
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Let Us Be Thankful 


That the dullest campaign in his- 
tory has now come to an inglorious 
end. Next week’s Lire will con- 
tain nothing about it and no election 
returns. This fact alone ought to 
make it the best number of the 
year. Also now is the subscription 
season. Obey that impulse. 


Notice, please, our new style coupon 





eign $1.26). 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.13, For- 


Special Offer 


Send Lire for three months to 











Open only to 


One Year, $5.00. 








— 


renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 


new subscribers; no subscription 


17 West 31, N. Y. City 
(Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04. ) 
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OU are a man who knows cars. You think the 
Liberty is “ just another car.” If the Liberty 
dealer knows his business, instead of arguing 
he puts you in the driver’s seat. This is what 
happens : 


Your hands and feet fall naturally into 
correct driving position as you sit. You don’t 
sit over to one side to get the best leverage on the controls. 
There is no need to reach. The controls are where they 
belong—whether the driver is under or over normal size. 
Point one for the Liberty. 


A Surprising Clutch 


You remember that clutch on some other car that you had 
to push—and push hard all day long. You find your foot has 
fallen naturally on the Liberty clutch pedal—that the slightest 
pressure is enough to depress it. Apparently that clutch needs 
about a four-pound pressure as against the forty you are used 
to—and tired of—without knowing it. Point two forthe Liberty. 


You lift your foot and the car starts. Smoothly—surely— 
that clutch engages. It will surprise you to know that a ton 
pressure holds those clutch plates together. 


Just a Touch on the Gear Shift 


Now for changing speeds. Your hand falls naturally on 
the gear shift lever. Here is a control to be manipulated with 
two fingers, and the gears mesh noiselessly—smoothly—with- 
out clash—even at that unusual change from third to second at 
full speed. You never dared do that on other cars, you remem- 
ber. It is a perfect gear shift. If it can do that it can do any- 
thing. Point three for the Liberty. 
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The Quick Stop 


You avoided using that emergency brake on other cars because it meant 
a strong pull—and a stop with a terrible shock—or perhaps no stop for 
a block. Sometimes it worked—uncomfortably well. More times it 
didn’t. Now you throw the Liberty emergency with a short motion of 
one finger and the car, sweeping along at forty miles, is at rest almost 
instantly—without a shock—but without a doubt. It is a tremendous 
braking power that may be applied with a mere gesture. That lever— 
as it stands there—you regard as an insurance of safety. You cannot 
be in danger—your wife cannot be in danger—with such a tremendous 
control at your finger tips. Point four for the Liberty. 


So you go on making discoveries and learning a new kind of motoring 
—the Liberty way—a revelation of comfort. You find Liberty driving 
a matter of easy gestures—with the car responding to touches of hand 
or foot. Nothing like it for the driver’s and riders’ comfort has ever 
been made before! 





The Back Seat Revolution 


To finish the demonstration, they put you into the back seat. Plenty 
of room for three! Perfect comfort—deep, correctly-slanted seats that 
hold you securely, and in comfort like an arm-chair. You swing ahead 
at full speed across car tracks—over pocky roads—over cobbles—and 
nothing comes through the comfort-barrier of the Liberty construction 
except a long, easy swing. You never bounce—you can’t rattle. At the 
most—you swing. Nothing can interfere with that complete relaxation 
which is the essence of motoring comfort. 


Now Prove It 


This is the way the Liberty sells itself to you—who know cars. It’s a 
new kind of motoring because it is motoring planned, designed and 
built for one thing—your comfort, ease, convenience, and pride. Get 
into a Liberty today. Take this statement along and check it up— 
word for word. If it’s true in every detail, you want a Liberty car. 


LIBERTY MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


New York, Colonial Motors, Inc. Chicago, Chicago Motor Car Co., Inc, 
Boston, Liberty Motors, Inc. Detroit, Strasburg-Miller Co. 
Los Angeles, Pacific Motors, Inc. 
And in other principal cities. 


TY SIX $1090 
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Soile/ware 


There are some twenty distinct Gorham 
toiletware patterns, especially designed to 
appeal to the woman who has a predilec- 
tion for the choice and exclusive. 
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This does not mean they are expensive. 


And another feature is, that one can buy 
additional pieces of the same pattern at 


any time. 











THE GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
FIFTH AVENUE & 36th STREET 
17-19 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
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At Thanksgiving 
HEN I go home, the old house stands 
As if it stretched out welcome hands— 
The lamps all send so warm a glow 
Through fanlight quaint and casement low, 
By grandsires brought from older lands. 


And drowsily, content expands 
Before the fender’s shining bands, 
Where faint, familiar spices blow, 
When I go home. 


Each threshold lures with sweet commands, 
And binds me in the magic strands 
Of tender memories, that grow 
Like fragrant blossoms, to bestow 
Love which defies Time’s shifting sands, 
When I go home. 
Charlotte Becker. 


Safety First in Giving Thanks 


O be perfectly neutral in the matter of Thanksgiving, 
the form of Thanksgiving might read thus: 


We, the American people, known as the party of the 
first part, thank Providence, known as the party of the 
second part, for all goods received and to be received 
inasmuch as they are of benefit to us spiritually, ma- 
terially, and in all such other ways as accredited legal 
opinion may deem fit and desirable. But, be it understood 
that on the failure of the party of the second part, in the 
estimate of the legal opinion before mentioned, adequately 
and consistently, to provide these benefits at present and in 
the future, or on the failure of said benefits to reach our 
just reckoning of what they should be in total and result, 
we, the party of the first part, become instantly absolved 
from all debt of gratitude, and the same hereinbefore ex- 
pressed shall be considered null and void. 
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THE FIRST FORMAL CALL IN PLYMOUTH COLONY 














Mr. Wilson as a Mediator 


S appears from a letter from Pro- 

fessor Munsterberg to Chancellor 
Von Bethman Hollweg, seized and 
kindly published by the British, the 
Professor favors President Wilson as 
a mediator to bring about the end of 
the war. He advises the Chancellor 
not to fear a pro-Ally bias in Mr. 
Wilson. Our President, he thinks, 
would be so inspired by the oppor- 
tunity to play a historic part of such 
distinction that he would gather all 
his powers to acquit himself hand- 
somely and put up an absclutely non- 
partisan article of mediation. 

No doubt he would, and Dr. Mun- 
sterberg’s hopes for his employment 
may be realized. But not before elec- 
tion, and hardly unless election goes 
his way. 

Nor will he mediate unless someone 
besides Germany covets his good of- 
fices. At present the sentiments that 
come from London and Paris are 
strong against a patched-up peace, or 
peace at all on any basis that seems 
yet imaginable. That is the proper 
public attitude for the British and 
French towards peace with matters in 
their present case. They ought to be 
reluctant, and yield, if they yield, only 
in response to great inducements. 

But clearly that is not now the atti- 
tude of Berlin. Germany wants to 
quit. This is the time to settle whether 
the war must go over another year, 
and she wants it to stop. 

Probably our good friends the Trib- 
une, the Public Ledger and the Boston 
Transcript would refuse to recognize 
a peace that Mr. Wilson had a hand 
in. Moreover, he has been the per- 
sonality that has typified to Europe 
unpopular America, and though the 
dislike of him is not well founded, and 
probably not very deep, nor so wide- 


THE HERO OF A DAY 


spread as represented, Europe will not 
be moved by affection to permit him 
to take a hand in her troubles. 

Nevertheless, he may be permitted, 
because there are very few personages 
in the world who are available for 
such an employment, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States is one of 
them. 

After all, there never was an election 
in this country in which the great 
world was so much concerned as it 
is in this one that is at hand. Why 
Germany turned loose a submarine off 
Nantucket a month before election here 
is subject for debate. Perhaps it was 
for effect on the Reichstag; possibly— 
the German mind being what it is— 
it was to stir up American interest in 
peace negotiations. It seems to have 
been done more for advertising pur- 
poses than as a serious war measure. 





Clothes 


HE little Eskimoses, 
Whose home among the snows is, 
Must wrap up warm 
For fear a storm 
Should nip their ears and toeses 


While tiny Javaneses 

Don’t dream of furs and friezes; 
Their native spot 
Is much too hot 

For even light chemises. 


But small United Staters 
May wear the furs of skaters, 
Or flannel suits 
And tramping boots, 
Or overcoats and gaiters. 


Arthur Guiterman. 





CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 






























































“SHE'S FOND OF EVERY KIND OF ANIMAL, ISN’T SHE?” 
“I DON’T THINK SHE CARES MUCH FOR HER HUSBAND” 
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Things We Have to be 
Thankful for 


HE Atlantic Ocean. 
The British Navy. 

France. 

The drop in gasoline. 

The Declaration of Independence. 

The retirement of William Jennings 
Bryan from public office. 

The fact that John D. Rockefeller 
laughed in church. 

The large munition contracts. 

The President’s platitudes. 

Home cooking. 

Theodore Roosevelt, private citizen. 

The high cost of paper, and the conse- 
quent shortage in sex novels. 

The reform of Sing Sing. 

The anti-child-labor law. 

The adjournment of Congress. 

Longer skirts. 

The Russian offensive. 

The reincarnation of the tariff. 

The fact that Society has returned to 
town. 

The Rio Grande River. 

The Congressional Record. 

The fact that George Washington was 
not 2 German. 

The bombs that didn’t go off. 

The good humor of William Howard 
Taft. 

Boston. 

Cranberry sauce. 

Turkey, with a small “ t.” 


Parties 


PARTY is a contrivance by means 

of which political capital may be 
accumulated and passed along. It is 
in the interest of every man who 
wishes to hold office and lacks personal 
merit sufficient to land him. 

It is not in the interest of the or- 
dinary citizen. Its chief concern is to 
serve him as little and fool him as 
much as possible. It achieves real re- 
form only when it can no longer acquit 
itself with the shadow thereof. It lags 
behind sentiment and never leads un- 
less in retreat. In short, it is a piece 
of monumental impudence, and as such 
endures. 


ee stagnates like activity. 
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The Blow 


YOUNG subaltern rapidly mount- 

ed the steps of the house occupied 
by the admiral. Although he walked 
with military precision and a brisk, 
springy step, his eyes and manner, as 
he waited for an answer to his ring, 
showed that he was laboring under 
some great emotion. 

When, admitted he went directly to 
the admiral and stood before him, 
manifestly ill at ease. He wished that 
some other than he had been chosen 
to beak the sad news that he feared 
to tell to this man who had been a 
second father to him and whom he 
loved so well. 

“Well, Jack, my boy,” said the ad- 
miral, after waiting patiently a few 
moments for his protege to speak, 
“what is it that troubles you?” 


“ Sir,” stammered the young officer, 
“T have news for you which I fear 
greatly to tell you. I wish that the 
unpleasant task might have fallen on 
shoulders other than mine. You know 

” He hesitated. 

“Come, come, lad; I have faced too 
many sad tidings not to be able to 
stand some more. Out with it, my 
boy. Let’s get it over with.” 

“ Sir,” stammered Jack, “I have to 
inform you that Secretary Daniels has 
resigned.” 

The admiral half rose from his chair 
and then, falling back, buried his face 
in his hands. His big frame shook. 
The subaltern turned to the window 
and gazed out across the bay to where, 
in the gathering dusk, a destroyer was 
steaming slowly, towing in the sub- 
marine. 





A Pantomimic World 


HE renaissance of pantomime on 

the stage reminds us how beauti- 
ful this world would be if everything 
could be done pantomimically. 

Wars could be fought out with ges- 
tures. 

Presidential messages could be con- 
veyed to Congress by Delsartean 
movements. 

Billy Sunday would become the Pier- 
rot of Prohibition. 

We could refuse a “touch” with a 
leer, a shrug,.a pirouette. 

We could make love with the eyes 
instead of with the larynx. 

And the subway express bell would 
cease from troubling, and a_ word- 
weary humanity be at rest. 


Benjamin De Casseres. 
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HUNDRED YEARS CAN DO 


Necessary Evils The Bright Side OWADAYS it is a race between 
: kitchen utensils and cooks to see 
HE first of the month. DISPATCH tells us that Maxi- , “wr ; , we 
aS . P which will be renewed the oftener. 
The end of a perfect day. milian Harden, the Berlin editor, 
The alarm clock. has had his paper suppressed because 
The “dancing man.” of an article dwelling on the horrors 
The haircut. of war. 


It is a righteous punishment, There 
is nothing to be gained by dwelling on 
the horrors of war. These are already 
too well known. What Germany needs 
is a few first class writers who can de- 
pict the delights of rotting in the 
trenches, the beautiful aspects of kill- 
ing one’s fellowmen, and the great 
glory in filling a world with a spirit 
of hatred. To all publications edited 


The tax-collector 
The mother-in-law. 
The sleeping-car. 
The cocktail. 

The débutante. 
The dress shirt. 
The noisy child. 
The country road. 
The popular song. 











The last row. along those optimistic lines the Kaiser 
will be glad to insure a peaceful and 
unsuppressed existence. 
In One Hundred Years 
. AMA, can I go around to the IFE: I haven’t a thing to wear. i 
museum to-day and see _ the Huspanp: Then you will be in .. Bobby (to Thanksgiving guest): GEE, 
’ UNCLE TOM, I WISHT I HAD YOUR 


stuffed king in the glass case?” style, all right. STOMICK ! 
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ETTING something for nothing is a 
favorite pastime with many persons 
among the American public. Of course, 
they never do get something for nothing, 
f but making them think they do has been 

- / the basis of many an American fortune. 

In the publishing trade the bait is in the form of offer- 
ing all sorts of premiums with subscriptions to periodicals. 
The way it is, or was, worked is simple. Jones, for in- 
stance, or his wife, is imbued with the American notion 
that it is possible to get something for nothirg. The Bunko 
Magazine approaches him with a proposition designed 
especially for persons of this type. The price of the pub- 
lication is, say, two dollars a year, but in addition Jones 
is entitled to select a premium from a list running all the 
way from a cake of soap, a half a pound of tea and an 
oroide watch to a five-foot set of books. 

Jones doesn’t care anything about The Bunko Magazine, 
but his eye is glued on the premium that he wants and that 
he is to get for nothing. He pays the two dollars, gets the 
premium, but never reads the magazine. There are enough 
of Jones’s kind to give The Bunko a large circulation, and 
on that circulation the publishers base their advertising 
rates. Obviously subscribers of that kind who have not 
paid for the magazine but have bought a premium, who 
do not read it and who know nothing of its value as a 
periodical, are not profitable customers for the advertisers 


at 










Changed Publishing Conditions 





who pay high prices for The Bunko’s space. The adver- 
tisers have at last become aware of this and have started 
a movement to find out whether periodicals get their cir- 
culation on The Bunko plan or through their genuine ap- 
peal to their readers. 

LIFE, some years ago, inaugurated the practice of sending 
to each of its yearly subscribers a handsome reproduction 
of one of its best pictures, suitable for framing. For lack 
of a better term it called this a premium, although it was 
never really a premium in the sense of attracting subscrib- 
ers, even those of the something-for-nothing class. It 
was more in the nature of a voluntary courtesy meant 
to inspire good feeling between the subscriber and the 
paper. 

Being in sympathy with any movement that tends to ex- 
terminate the parasites and parasitical practices that have 
grown up in the publishing trade, Lire has concluded to 
discontinue the presentation of the picture so as to relieve 
itself from even the faintest suspicion of being in the 
premium business. Its ambition has always been to give 
its readers their money’s worth in the quality and ex- 
clusiveness of the matter contained in its pages, without 
any regard to illusive and clap-trap outside inducement. 
This ambition it strives to realize in every number. Hence- 
forth Lire will rely entirely on its own fascinations with- 
out even the suspicion of an outside inducement. The 
complimentary picture is a thing of the past. 





Mr. Osborne and Governor 
Whitman 


T looks as though Governor Whit- 
man would not get the Sing Sing 
vote. 

Mr. Osborne, the warden, resigned on 
October roth, and said it was because 
the Governor would not give him the 
necessary backing. 

All charges against Governor Whit- 
man go to the jury on November 7th. 
It looks as though Mr. Osborne’s resig- 
nation was designed to have an un- 
favorable effect on Mr. Whitman’s 
candidacy. On the other hand, it came 
as the prompt result of orders by the 
Governor’s new Superintendent of 
Prisons, which Mr. Osborne considered 
incompatible with the proper manage- 
ment of Sing Sing by its warden. Per- 
haps Mr. Osborne ought to have 
waited until after election before re- 
signing. On the other hand, if he 
felt that his position was untenable 
so long as Mr. Whitman was Gover- 
nor, why not try to improve it by beat- 
ing the Governor? 

It is rather a perplexing situation. 
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Father Knickerbocker: HOW I HAVE 
CHANGED! 


Mr. Osborne has some excellent Re- 
publican backers, and it will be inter- 
esting to know what they think of his 
move. He has done a vast deal to im- 
prove the prisons of the state by ad- 
vertising their great defects, getting 
the public interested in them, and in- 
troducing a new spirit into dealings 
with convicts. It is not much ques- 
tioned by impartial observers that he 
has done great good. But whether he 
ought to continue to be warden of 
Sing Sing is not so certain. Neither 
is it certain that Mr. Whitman should 
continue to be Governor of New York. 

The jury will have to bring in a 
verdict on these matters on the 7th of 
November, but the intervening time 
will be very crowded, and a lot of 
other issues will distract the jury and 
prejudice its decision. It seems a pity 
that the differences of Mr. Osborne 
and Mr. Whitman should not be more 
fairly tried out; but this election is 
a confused affair, in which, however 
we vote, we shall vote for much that 
we don’t want in the hope of getting 
something that we think it important 
to have, 
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The Morning Cold Plunge 


HE warm, cosy bed. 
The turn over. } 

The desperate mental struggle to over- 
come the will power. 

The sudden resolution to get up. 

The wild leap out of bed. 

The gooseflesh on the back. 

The turn of the faucet. 

The fatal rubber plug. 

The look of the inflowing water. 

The hasty shave. 

The missing towel. 

The trip to the linen closet. 

The return. 

The singing bath tub. 

The deadly sponge. 

The long bending over. 

The manly sprinkle on the neck and 
shoulders. 

The shudder. 

The retreat. The return. 

The horrible plunge. 

The brisk rubbing. 

The discordant song. 

The returned ego. 

The proud boast that it is second na- 
ture now. r 
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HE night life of New York resides 


in a cellar in winter and on a roof 


j d _ ; << “ J > 
DOIN! AGEN? & - Wee NPA Wy y in summer. It is consequently never ; 
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Ny They Are Thankful for— 
ERMAN Y—Zeppelins, Kultur and 

U-boats. 

France—J offre. 

Belgium—The United States. 

Austria-Hungary—Germany. 

Turkey—The Dardanelles. ‘ 

Great Britain—The English Channel. 


_JOOTeT 





HIS WIFE IS PRESIDING AT A SUFFRAGE MEETING, HIS ELDEST DAUGHTER IS AQUA- 
PLANING, HIS SECOND IS TAKING HER BOXING LESSON AND THIS IS HIS YOUNGEST 





Watch Your Pep : 


pr isa slang word invented to convey the idea of those 


2 





who are always up and about, who are full of “ ginger,’ 
who never go to sleep at the switch. When you are full 
of pep you can go a long way toward doing almost any- 
thing. But pep runs out. If your stomach goes back on 
you because you don’t know how to take care of it; if you 
consort with weak-minded people, taking on the color of 
their weak-mindedness; if you burn the candle at both 
ends, then your pep runs low. 

Watch your pep. 








MAS is mortgaged up to his neck in the Past. “ All open and above board” 





A Thanksgiving Wish 
Y wants, I consider, are simple, 
Though rhyme I like better than 
prose, : 
And though I may dote on a dimple 
That goes with a setting of rose. 
My tastes they have ever been stable, 
And to-day I should love best to 
view 
Dear Mabel across a small table 
With just enough turkey for two! 


Of course there would be some ad- 
denda, 
And that would be such as she’d 
wish ; 
And I would be willing to spend a 
Round sum to reach turkey through 
fish. 
The whole thing would seem like a 
fable, 
Too fair and too good to be true, 
With Mabel across a small table, 
And just enough turkey for two! 


Forsooth, there’d be cause for thanks- 
giving! 

The fates, each and all, I should 
bless ; 








SLANG PHRASE 
“IT CERTAINLY WAS UP TO HIM’ 


> 


BRINGING HOME THE TURKEY 


The joy I should take in mere living 
Is something I cannot express; 
For I should forget the loud babel 
Of life if I only could view 
Dear Mabel across a small table 
With just enough turkey for two! 
Clinton Scollard. 


Aftermath 
MES: DORCAS: As 


get the ballot we'll reform politics. 

Dorcas: After some of the things 

you women politicians have been doing 
it will need reforming. 


soon as we 





Objections 


. pehers the opening of the campaign certain definite objections to the two prin- 
cipal candidates have been repeatedly mentioned. The peculiar character of 
these criticisms can be logically exhibited only in the deadly parallel columns. 


Objections to Wilson 


As a school-master he is too academic. 

He is too retired. 

He talks too much. 

His Mexican policy is a mess. 

He is too neutral to suit the pro-Ger- 
mans. 

He is too American to suit the pro- 
Allies. 

He is too proud to fight. 

He is too weak on preparedness to suit 
the fire-eaters and the munition- 
makers. 

He is too militaristic to suit the pac- 
ifists. 

He is weak and yacillating. 

He is condemned by T. R. 


Objections to Hughes 


As a judge he has the “cloistered 
mind.” 

He is a human icicle. 

He talks much and says nothing. 

He has no Mexican policy whatever. 

He refuses to come-out for the Kaiser. 

He tries to cultivate the hyphenated 
vote. 

He does not hate anybody sufficiently. 

He will not come out for universal 
compulsory military service. 

He is backed by the munitions trust. 

He is afraid to stand for anything. 

He is supported by T. R. 


Now if these objections were seen from one side only we might suspect that 
they were due to partisanship; but being observed from all sides they are proba- 


bly valid. 


By the way, who is the Socialist candidate? 
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“ HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR CHAUFFEUR, COLUMBIA?” 
“ WELL—HE—ER—BUT HE WRITES A BEAUTIFUL LETTER.” 
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Arr a careful duplicate reading of the 41,840 titles 
eligible in this contest, 338 were finally selected to be 
submitted to the judges. One thousand two hundred and 
forty-three of the submitted titles were rejected as not 
complying with the conditions of the contest. By a gradual 
process of elimination the eligible replies were reduced to 
seven. Each judge, acting independently, ranked these in 
the order of their merit, and by a mathematical process, 
which scientifically recorded the combined opinion of all 
the judges, the award was made to the title, 
“T could stand this a little longer,” 

sent in by Mr. George B. Worthington, of Chula Vista, 
California. There were other titles embodying very much 
the same idea as the one chosen, but this was the best ex- 
pression of it. 

In judging the answers, every one concerned acted with 
the knowledge that the title selected would be scanned by 
thousands of bright eyes and weighed by thousands of 
intelligent minds. Titles which at first glance seemed 
especially fitting, upon closer analysis showed that while 
they applied to one picture they did not fit the other, or 
some similar defect that might rouse just criticism from 
some of Lire’s alert readers. 

To illustrate this point, let us take one answer that 
seemed especially apt—“ A sensation aft.” There is no 
question of its applicability to the dog picture. In the 
other picture there seems to be no question of the sensa- 
tion, but is it really “aft”? As the young man is a sailor 
and not an officer, it would seem entirely unlikely that he 
and the young woman would be conducting their osculatory 
practice “aft”; it would be more according to naval 
etiquette under the guns of the forward turret. Therefore, 
the application of the title to the second picture would not 
be correct, although on first consideration the title seemed 
an excellent one and to apply equally well to both pictures. 
This instance is quoted to show that the final decision was 
reached with great care and not in haphazard fashion. 

Among the titles sent in were some which some readers 
of Lire, and of course the competitors who sent them in, 
will regard as superior to the one chosen. Those readers 


The 
Winning Title 


**T Could Stand This 
a Little Longer ”’ 


Secures the prize of 


$500 


should remember that the judges had no personal interest 
except to select the title which, all things considered and 
according to their experience and judgment, best complied 
with the requirements of the competition. 

Among the best of those eliminated were: 


A fellow who wishes to be re-membered. 
A temporary tie-up. 

I'll never, never shake you. 

When the cutter leaves. 

His finish, 

Pretty close. 

Will mortification ensue? 
Tale-bearers not wanted. 

How short it seems! 

No more chasing around and around. 
An expression of joint tenderness, 
No thoughts for the front. 

Too short. 

Just docked. 

And so on, and so on, without end. 
A soothing application of tar. 

A tail that will never grow old. 
Why doesn’t Josephus put a stop to this? 
A chance for cats to gossip. 

Why he wasn’t wig-wagging. 

Tender moments. 

Yours without end. 

Tender in the extreme. 


AS IT SEEMS TO SOME OF Us! 
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PRIMITIVE MAN 


Our Thanksgiving Dinner 
1776 
o sesegs SAM walked to the head of the board, 
And greeted each one on the way— 
Adams and Warren, Hancock and Smith, 
For this was Thanksgiving Day. 


1916 
Uncle Sam walked to the head of the board, 
And greeted each one on the way— 
Einstein and Swansen, Wylanski and Schmidt, 
For this was Thanksgiving Day. 


“Tt OOK here, my boy, who’s been teaching you to smoke 
cigarettes—your sister or your mother?” 


TAIN WITHOUT REMOVING THE MUZZLE, AND——’ 
““TEN DAYS ON THE ISLAND! NEXT!” 


Amending Old Documents 


NE change proposed to the Episcopal 

Convention at St. Louis was to take 
the politics out of the Lord’s Prayer by 
omitting “ For thine is the kingdom, the 
power and the glory,” at the end. These 
words, it seems, are not in the original 
text, but were added by doxologists. 

Another change would _ substitute 
“keep” for “obey” in the marriage 
service, and excuse the groom from en- 
dowing the bride with all his worldly 
goods. 

It was proposed, furthermore, to omit 
from the prayer-book prayers for “ Jews, 
infidels and Turks,” on the ground that 
the classification is not polite to the 
Jews, and to omit the prelude to the 
ten commandments as being out of date 
and purely Jewish. 

While the Episcopal hand is in, why 
not vacate the injunction against making 
graven images which forbids all sculp- 
ture, and modify the fourth command- 
ment by omitting the details of Sabbath 
keeping? These two passages are just 
as Jewish as the prelude and just as 
much out of date in Christian countries. 


RAWFORD: He must have a pretty 
good reason or he wouldn’t break 
the lease. 
CraBSHAW: You bet he has. His wife 
figured out that they could afford a more 
expensive apartment. 


“WITHOUT A MUZZLE, EH? WHAT HAVE YOU GOT TO SAY 
sisted FOR YOURSELF?” 
“YER HONOR, I COULDN’T REACH THE WATER IN THE FOUN= 
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GOOD many letters 
have come to LIFE re- 
monstrating with it, some 
in sorrow, some in anger, 
for its list towards Wilson. 
One writer, from Massa- 
chusetts, enclosed a picture 


1 aae of Hughes riding 
Yy 


a dachshund (the 


German vote) to 
—— victory, and said: 
Why the en- 


closed when you compare the possi- 
bilities? It seems to me that Wilson 
is, so to speak, “ beyond the pale.” I 
consider him a blatherskite and an 
academician of the first water. So 
tell me why. 

President Eliot’s article, published in 
the Times of October 22nd, is an an- 
swer to this Massachusetts brother’s 
query that it is hard to better. He 
goes over the whole record. A good 
many voters have seen nothing in Wil- 
son but matter for reprobation and 
contempt. Their main grievance is 
about the war. They have felt 
that he has kept our country out 
of it at great cost to its reputation 
and its moral sense. They have felt 
that we should have been in with the 
Allies, and that it is our shame that 
we are not; or at least, that something 
should have been done to make us feel 
and appear better. They blame Mr. 
Wilson, and think he has been cowardly 
in political self-seeking. 

Dr. Eliot has been of their mind 
about the propriety of getting into the 
war, but he says “an immense major- 
ity” of our citizens were “ unques- 
tionably”” opposed to it, and he does 
not blame Mr. Wilson for keeping out. 


We commend his discourse to our 
Massachusetts correspondent. 

The truth seems to be that no 
one could get us into the war but 
Germany, and so far Germany has not 
been willing to do it. The German 
Chancellor, who seems a dutiful and 
tolerably far-sighted man, has not 
been willing to add us to the ring of 
Germany’s foes, and so far has paid 
the price to keep us out. But at any 
time he may be overcome by the go- 
the-whole-hog party, and submarine 
frightfulness may be renewed, and we 
may be forced into the war. That is 
more likely to happen as Germany’s 
desperation increases. 

The mass of the Germans know 
what the tenacity of the Wilson ad- 
ministration has cost them, and they 
hate it, and the reflection of their re- 
sentment is seen in the great prepon- 
derance of German-American votes 
and sentiment for the anti-Wilson can- 
didate. The Germans have tried out 
the Wilson administration, and have 
not been able to handle it. They can’t 
lose by a change, and may gain. So 
they want a change. A change would 
mean at least something like a diplo- 
matic interregnum for some months, 
and in that there would be a possi- 
bility of German deviltry and advan- 
tage. Our country knows very im- 
perfectly how well the Germans have 
been handled by the State Department, 
and how valuable, honorable and ad- 
mirable have been the services of Mr. 
Gerard. But the Germans know, and 
they want a change, except, possibly, 
the Chancellor and such as hold with 
him and fight frightfulness. It may 
be that they are looking far ahead, and 





see in the Wilson administration in 
these States a spirit that may be help- 
ful to the healing of the nations, and 
Germany among them. 





- one reason why Lire has had a list 

towards Wilson has been because 
of the German list the other way and 
the reasons for it. 

The other main reason is that Wil- 
son is a progressive, and that, in Lire’s 
opinion, it is still necessary that the 
progressive movement should go on. 
For fifteen years in this country a 
revolutionary movement has been pro- 
ceeding. It is disturbing, and has irri- 
tating incidents. But on the whole it 
seems wholesome and necessary, and 
fit to save us from worse troubles. It 
has gone on safely and steadily, and 
with the minimum of disturbance, un- 
der Mr. Wilson, and so far as that is 
concerned, though Mr. Hughes is 
thought to be fairly progressive too, 
to shift the control of government over 
to the high-protection party does not 
look like a useful change. 

If Mr. Wilson is re-elected we hope 
our friends who can see no good in 
him will take a new start and perhaps 
discover that the nation’s course is not 
being so ill laid as they suppose. Cer- 
tain qualities in him and attitudes of 
mind will always bother them, but 
the man can think, and he does think 
to much purpose. If Mr. Hughes is 
elected we shall learn presently not 
only something about Mr. Hughes but 
a great deal about Mr. Wilson. All 
our pains of neutrality have so far 
been visited on Mr. Wilson’s head. It 
has not been fair. He has not been 
to blame for them, and we shall find 
that out if Mr. Hughes gets in. 


R WILSON has curious blind 
sides to him which are not all to 
his disadvantage as a political leader. 
When a man must live where many 
smells displease, it is not ill luck if his 
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WESTWARD, HO! 
1620 


olfactories are blunted, and if he must 
handle repellant instruments he is just 
as well off in not being too sensitive 
to objectionable qualities in his help- 
ers. It was amusing the other day 
when Mr. Wilson spoke of the men 
who wanted the scalp of the present 
Controller of the Currency, “ because,” 
he said, “for the first time in many 
years he has made the banks obey the 
banking law.” And he added: “ Know- 
ing him to be honorable, knowing him 
to be efficient, I can conjecture no 
other reason.” 


Perhaps not, but if he searched out- 
side of his own mind for a reason he 
would be quite likely to find his friend, 
the Controller, described as harsh, 
truculent, overbearing; a man who 
would rather make an enemy than a 
friend, and who likes to turn the knife 
after he has driven it in. 

Nevertheless, the Controller is an 
able as well as a formidable man, and 
probably does make the banks obey 
the law, even in the section which he 
favors. And probably Mr. Wilson sel- 
dom sees him, and never suffers from 
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the qualities which make other gentle- 
men want his scalp. 

And after all, Stanton was over- 
bearing, and Lincoln knew it, but still 
kept him, because he was honest, able 
and devoted, and because he had to 
work with such instruments as he 
could get. 

So must every President, and must 
sometimes carry unsuitable officials for 
a time because it is politically inex- 
pedient to drop them, Whether Mr. 
Wilson knows how unsuitable Mr. 
Daniels is for his job we can only con- 
jecture (as he would say), nor can we 
be sure that in case of Mr. Wilson’s 
re-election Mr. Daniels will not con- 
tinue where he is. But we are free to 
hope the contrary, and since the en- 
gagements of all the Cabinet officers 
terminate automatically on the fourth 
of next March, Mr. Daniels will not 
be re-engaged except by a distinct act 
of the presidential will. 








HE campaign is running to roor- 

backs in its close, and lots of valu- 
able white paper is devoted to matters 
of no concern; as to Mr. Ridder’s re- 
ported intrusion of his views upon the 
mind of Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Baker’s 
comparison of the men of Valley 
Forge to the Mexican revolution- 
aries. 

Mr. Baker is a clever man, but that 
was not a happy comparison. Its re- 
lation, however, to Mr. Wilson’s elec- 
tion is very, very faint. 

A great many people seem to be go- 
ing to vote for Wilson who don’t want 
to. They are going to do it because, 
in spite of Williams and Daniels, and 
delay in military preparation, and 
Mexico, and the eight-hour law, and 
other things, Mr. Wilson, as the leader 
of the Democrats, stands for some- 
thing they want, and is heading where 
they want to go, whereas Mr. Hughes 
stands for nothing definite, and is 
headed for nowhere in particular. 

Lire is not a seventh son to say who 
will win, but the disaffection with Mr. 
Wilson seems to be abating. The drift 
is to him. 
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Another of the Ambitious Movies 


HE awful fights in “A Daughter of the Gods,” the 
latest of the megatherian movie plays, show the movie 
picture producer at his awfulest. The brainy gentlemen 
who use the money and other resources at their disposal 
in making moving-picture plays evidently have very little 
creative ability. They assemble crowds of persons, train 
+ them, costume them and drill them; build buildings to be 
burned down, make use of the most impressive surround- 
ings, drag in some sort of a story, and the 
result, so far as dramatic effect 
’ goes, is absolutely nothing. The 
ballyhoo public goes to 
see what the ballyhoo 
manager provides. The 
bigger the expenditure the 
bigger the profit—some- 
times—but artistically the 
result is hopeless. 
Persons who have writ- 
ten moving-picture  sce- 
narios and have received 
more or less generous pay 
for their work tell Lire that when they see their plays on 
the screen after the movie picture director has had his way 
they have utterly failed to recognize the children of their 
own brains. In one or two cases the authors have felt in- 
clined to return the money they had received as having been 
gained under false pretenses. They couldn’t believe that the 
thing they saw was the thing they had written. 
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ITH everything the moving-picture industry can provide 

and with the loveliest of natural settings, “ A Daughter 
of the Gods” shows in emphatic form what a poverty of 
artistic brains is employed in the moving-picture business. 
The piece purports to tell some sort of a story. The “ cut- 
ins” which supply the text that explains the plot are evi- 
dently written by an amateur of narration and an ignoramus 
of the drama from any but the ballyhoo point of view. The 
persons who laid out the arrangement of the films belong to 
the tribe of photographic idiots who believe that the public 
is always going to be more interested in the tricks of their 
trade than in the logical development of a story by the means 
at their command. 

Dramatically there is possible a tremendously effective use 
of the shifting of scenes feasible with the camera and not 
feasible on the theatrical stage. With the present directors 
and producers of moving pictures this possibility, with its 
great value, becomes a joke. They haven't the artistic sense 
to use the means at their command, and go on, time after 
time, tiring out even the ballyhoo public with their photo- 
graphic tricks. 






Talkative Dentist: HOW'S ALL YOUR FOLKS? 





HERE are some delightful things in “A Daughter of the 

Gods.” One is the omission of what are called, in the 
vernacular of the movie trade, “ close-ups ’’—enlarged pic- 
tures of the leading characters making up faces to show the 
ballyhoo audiences their command of facial expression. There 
are also some exquisite pictures of Jamaican land and water 
scenery, enlivened by the shapely Annette Kellermann assisted 
by numerous mermaids. 4 

The oriental fairy-tale, supplied to thread the really charm- 
ing pictures and the supposedly thrilling effects of using 
countless supers and photographic scenery for the worn-out 
mob and burning purposes, is so trivial that it gets lost in the 
mass of directors’ and producers’ tricks. Some of these efforts 
would be mightily effective if artistically employed. 

It is said that nearly a million dollars has been expended 
in various ways on “A Daughter of the Gods.” It is pitiful 
that a small percentage of this expenditure should not have 
been used to employ someone with dramatic sense to write a 
play and tell the movie directors how to ,ct dramatic results 
with the wonderful material at their disposal. 
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>», HE Yale Pageant, impressive in some of its 
©, historical scenes and beautiful in some of 
its color effects, found its special value in 
the effect of stimulating an interest in 
local history and in the development of the 
local community spirit. One of the epi- 
sodes reproduced a “ town and gown” riot, 
but the Pageant in its entirety, through enlisting the com- 
bined efforts of Yale and New Haven, makes impossible any 
future “town and gown” antagonism. 

The employment of something like three thousand New 
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Haven school children in one of the 
most beautiful and impressive scenes 
means an awakened interest in American 
history and a future closer bond between 
the institution and the community in 
which it is located. 

Pageants have a wider influence than 
their theatrical and artistic appeal. 
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R. OLIVER MOROSCO, who made 

his beginnings on the Pacific Slope, 
where the theatrical business is not so 
closely organized as it is in New York, 
is beginning to make his influence felt 
here as a producing manager with initia- 
tive and a view-point somewhat outside 
of the limited New York horizon. For 
these reasons the musical farce having 
the very flippant title “So Long, Letty” 
gave the jaded New York appetite, rather 
satiated by so much of the same old 
thing done in the same old way by the 
same old persons, a distinct sensation of 
novelty. The music by Mr. Earl Carrol 
had a virile and novel quality, and the 
book really unfolded something like a 
farcical plot. The lines were clever from 
a new point of view, and the situations 
developed more logically than in most 
of our musical pieces. 

Mr. Morosco was able to see in Char- 
lotte Greenwood something more than her 
long and double-jointed limbs—using 
that term as indicating both arms and 
legs. She has also an unusual command 
of facial expression and a true comedy 
sense, all of which were used most in- 
telligently and amusingly in “So Long, 
Letty.” The piece also introduces to 
New York notice Mr. Walter Catlett, 
who is really that unusual genius, a 
musical comedy comedian who is in fact 


Lire 


funny. To these impersonators of the 
major characters were added some others 
with names not so well known, but with 
excellent qualifications for the minor 
parts. The settings were of unusual 
charm, 
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Astor, — “* His Majesty, Bunker Bean.” A 
not remarkably amusing dramatization of 
Mr. Harry Leon Wilson’s story, with Mr. 
se age Holmes not quite reproducing the 
ero. 

Belasco.— Seven Chances,” by Mr. R. C. 
Megrue. Vou amusing farcical comedy, well 
cast, and well staged under Mr. Belasco’s 
direction, 

Booth. —“ L’Enfant Prodigue,” re-christ- 
ened “ Pierrot the Prodigal.” Delightful 
pantomime, with ormser’s charming musi- 
cal accompaniment. Well performed. 

Casino.—“ Flora Bella,’ with Lina Abar- 
banell. Comic operetta, with clever book and 
tuneful music. agreeably staged. 

Cohan and Harris’s. —“ Object Matri- 
mony,” by Messrs. Montague Glass and J. 
E. Goodman. Notice later. 

Comedy.—The Washington Square Players. 
Four playlets of different types, interesting 
in ecmposition, setting and acting. 

Cort.—“ Upstairs and Down,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hatton. Complicated picture of al- 
leged life in Long Island society. Unwhole- 
some and unreal, but well done and amusing. 

Criterion.—Mr. John Drew in the title réle 
of ‘‘ Major Pendennis.” Notice later. 

Eltinge. — “‘ Cheating Cheaters,” by Mr. 
Max Marcin. Crime play, well acted, with 
laughable spots and a number of surprises. 
Something rather out of the usual. 

Empire. — Mr. Cyril Maude _in “The 
Basker,” by Mr. Clifford Mills. Notice later. 

Forty-fourth Street. —‘‘The Flame,” by 
Mr. R. W. Tully. Curious melodrama of 
civilized and voodoo life in the Caribbean 
neighborhood. Spectacular, but not convinc- 
ing. 

Forty-eighth Street. —“ Riche Man, Poor 
Man,” by Mr. George Broadhurst, from a 
story by Mr. Maximilian Foster. Boarding- 
house virtue contrasted with millionaire in- 
iquity in a curious play of incredible circum- 
stance, 
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THE WAY JONES FEELS WHEN HIS WIFE WEARS A VERY SHORT SKIRT 
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“So Long, Letty” provokes genuine 
laughter, and in other particulars merits 
inspection by the New York experts who 
are always willing to give anything in 
the girl-and-music line the once over. 

Metcalfe. 


p Conripentian 


Curve 


Fulton.—*“ Arms and the Girl,” by Messrs. 
Grant Stewart and Robert Baker. “Amusing 
and well staged play of remarkable and farci- 
cal happenings in Belgium when the Germans 
first ravished that unhappy country. Not a 
tragedy. 

_ Garrick.— Poilu.” Shabby performance, 
in French, of what is said to have been a 
Parisian success. 

Globe. — Mr. Raymond Hitchcock as the 
star of “ Betty.” English musical play of 
the Gaiety type with the star in an amusing 
imitation of Mr. G. P. Huntley. Tuneful 
and with more daintiness than usual in girl- 
and-music shows. 

Harris.—‘‘ Under Sentence,” by Messrs. R. 
C. Megrue and Irvin Cobb. Sing Sing drama 
of considerable interest, with a comedy touch 
and a doubt whether the authors are com- 
mending or satirizing the Osborne method 
of dealing with criminals. 

Hippodrome.—‘*The Big Show.” The 
usual combination of vaudeville features, 
ballet, spectacle and ice carnival, all done 
brilliantly and on a big scale. 

Hudson, —“ Pollyanna.” A_ girl orphan 
made the teacher of a lesson in optimism 
conveyed by an amusing and well acted play. 

Knickerbocker. — Mr. David Warfield in 
revival of “ The Music Master.” Reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Klein’s very human play, with 
the star’s delightful impersonation of the 
humorous but pathetic musician. 

Liberty. — “ Intolerance.”” The movie at 
its biggest. Everything but real dramatic 
interest. 

Little.—“ Hush,” by Violet Pearn. A well- 
staged and satirical argu: ent against prudish- 
ness, imitating Mr. Shaw’s scheme of a play 
within a play. 

Longacre.—Mr. William Collier in “ Noth- 
ing But the Truth,” by Mr. James Mont- 
gomery. Original an rag ae | farcical 
@ medy demonstrating in a laughable way 
that George Washington wasn’t the only 
American who couldn't tell a lie. 

Lyceum. — “‘ Backfire.” Drama of perse- 
cution of the defenseless poor, with its princi- 
pal argument an attack on the legal defense 
of contributory negligence. Commonplace. 

Lyric.—* A Daughter of the Gods.” Mov- 
ing-picture drama with Annette Kellermann 
as the star. See above. 

Mavine Elliott’s.—‘“ Fixing Sister,” by Mr. 
Lawrence Whitman, with Mr. William 
Hodge. A play which gives credence to the 
report that it was written by the star, under 
an assumed name, to fit his personality as 
an actor. Neither strongly interesting nor 
particularly amusing. 

Playhouse.—*‘ The Man Who Came Back,” 
by Mr. J. E. Goodman. A thoroughly inter- 
esting dramatic story with unusual features, 
and well presented. 

Princess.—* Go to It.” Notice later. 

Punch and Judy.—* Treasure Island.” Re- 
vival of the picturesque staging of the 
Stephenson story, with some changes in the 
cast. 

Republic. —“‘ Good Gracious, Annabelle.” 
Notice later. 

Shubert.—* So Long, Letty.” See above, 

Thirty-ninth Street—Emma Dunn in “ Old 
Lady 31,” by Rachel Crothers. Notice later. 

Winter Garden.—‘“ The Show of Won- 
ders.”” Notice later. 

Ziegfeld’s Frolic. — Diverting cabaret and 
vaudeville beginning at midnight and serving 
as an excuse for not going to bed when one 
really ought to. 
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THE BURIED HATCHET. A WATCHFUL WAITER JAPAN CAN SELL CHEAPER THAN AMERICA 











Two Classes 


HE world is divided into two 

classes of people: those who are 
trying to reform it and those who are 
trying to conform to it. 

The man who starts out to reform 
the world is laboring under a disad- 
vantage which he does not always per- 
ceive. The world was here a long 
time before he came, and will, doubt- 
less, be here a long time after he 
leaves. Assuming, therefore, that he 
reforms it to his own satisfaction, he 
has no one here upon whom he can ab- 
solutely rely to guard his interests after 
he has gone. But assuming that he 
has been fortunate enough to discover 
such a person, in a short time he also 
will follow. If reformers could be 
sure of coming back at regular inter- 
vals and straightening things out, cor- 
recting little faults here and there and 
putting everybody right once more, 
why then it might all be worth while. 
But alackaday! No reformer, so far 
as known, has ever come back. Per- 
haps, after all, this is one of the con- 
solations that the world permits it- 
self. Then again every new reformer 
must not forget that a lot of other re- 
formers, some of them with high or- 
ders of ability, have preceded him, 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 
HAD IT OCCURRED RECENTLY 


and while we are by no means pessi- 
mists, we must confess to a very shaky 
feeling about most of their work. We 
cannot help but wonder if, after all, 
the world might not have been better 
for their presence if they had paid 
more attention to themselves and less 
to the world. 

As for the other class, those people 
who conform to the world, perhaps the 
worst thing that can be said about 
them is that many of them succeed too 
well. 

















“OH, DOCTOR, I’M SO GLAD YOU’VE COME! WILLIE WAS TAKEN SICK ON HIS WAY FROM 


SCHOOL, 


I’M AFRAID IT’S OVER-STUDY ” 


Hail, Thanksgiving! 

OR Americans this ought to be the 

happiest Thanksgiving within recol- 
lection. If President Wilson is re- 
elected next Tuesday, how pleased we 
all will be that we are not to have four 
years of Hughes. And if the Repub- 
licans sweep the country, how com- 
fortable we will all feel that we are 
spared four more years of Wilson. If 
there lives a pessimist so gloomy that 
he cannot extract joy from these medi- 
tations, let him remember that either 
Marshall or Fairbanks must be de- 
feated. And if all these seem but 
negative blessings, let him reflect that 
the unpleasant alternative of having to 
vote for either Wilson or Hughes 
might have been even worse. Suppos- 
ing we had to go to the polls and 
choose between Champ Clark and 
John W. Weeks. That ought to be 
enough to make every American, with 
two exceptions only, cry “Hail, 
Thanksgiving!” 


An Open Letter to Alabama 
EAR ALABAMA: 


Why not revise your present coat 
of arms? In place of the eagle, with 
the motto “ Here we rest,” don’t you 
think that a group of gaunt, emaciated 
little children, with the legend “ Here 
we work,” would be much more ap- 
propriate ? 

Sincerely yours, 
Pro Bono Pustico, 
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The Orphaned Babies 


EW developments, recorded in the daily press, point to 
an expansion of the work of helping the French 
orphans, in which Lire and its readers have been engaged, 
to a point where it will be a tremendous monument to the 
friendship of America for France. This fund provides 
care for its baby beneficiaries for two years, and, of course, 
the number of children we can benefit is limited to the 
amount contributed through us. 

The new movement, nation-wide, proposes to make the 
200,000 French children destitute and orphaned by the war, 
charges of citizens of the United States for the next 
fifteen years. The undertaking is such a stupendous one 
that it fairly takes one’s breath. But the men back of the 
movement are not accustomed to fail in any of their under- 
takings, no matter how big. 

In spite of the tremendous amount of money involved 
in the new enterprise, Lire is not ashamed to state that for 
the French babies’ fund Lire’s readers have already con- 
tributed $32,798.20, from which we have remitted to the 
Orphelinat 170,349.49 francs. 


Lire gratefully acknowledges from 


Ira K. Pitner, Los Angeles, Cal., on account to com- 

OE rer eer ee ee 
Henry H. Derr, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for Baby No. 436.. 73 
In memory of Henry Morrison Chapin, Jr., auch 


hunk, Pa., for Baby No. 437.........- isi Saab iwiosss 73 
Mrs. F. K. Root, Chicago, Ill., and C. D. Irwin, Brook- 
line, Mass., for Baby Ho gat Sains eam eeee ores 73 
“Three Lovers of France,” ashington, D. C., for 
Baby Ns ich aie cep OdtSDUEE D0 08 103008 40 Onee 73 
“$XX,” Suffield, Conn., for Baby No. 440............ 73 
Esther B. Pearson, Nev.ton Lower Falls, Mass., for Baby 
Ce rarer ere yo ececeerecerees 73 
Jeanne and Frances Stanley, New Britain, Conn., for 
Baby No. 443. .-scsccscscseccscccsvcsecssececess 73 
Mona and Barrie Bracken, Brighton, Mass., for Baby 
EEN AER SES OLAS CRIEK Se Taree 73 
E. G. P., Rochester, N. Y., for Baby No. 445........ 73 
E. P., Rochester, N. Y., for Baby No. 446..........+- 73 


E. P., Jr., Rochester, N. Y., for og eS eee 73 
eg M. Holmes, Oak Lane, Pa., for Baby No. 448. 73 
rs. E. E. White, Milwaukee, Wis., for Baby No. 449. 73 


FOR BABY NUMBER 418 








I I, oo ricdin ob 4 4.0 dove 0 4edireese ae eee $65.55 

| a A ee ee rere ner rr 4 

SE SN ONO. FI. 8 doen eseesewcesccde-aet 3-45 
$73 

FOR BABY NUMBER 44I 

A Nn peu eeweamaien $36.50 

ee ee ee ere 1.55 

EB. and V. Lab., Rew Rochelle, WN. Vee wccsvcwcvevcces 2 
$40.05 


A contribution of seventy-three dollars provides that for two 
a destitute French child, orphaned by the war, will be 
ept with its mother or relatives instead of being sent to a pub- 
lic institution, where its chances of survival are less than in a 
family environment. During this critical period in the child’s 
life its welfare is looked after and the funds disbursed by the 
Orphelinat des Armées, an organization officered by President 
Poincaré and other eminent French men and women. The 
Orphelinat has committees in every part of France, who keep in 
touch with the children and supervise details of management. 
Contributions of less than seventy-three dollars are combined 
until they amount to the larger sum. 

As fast as Lire receives from the Orphelinat the names and 
addresses of the children and their mothers, with particulars 
of the father’s death and other information, these are communi- 
cated directly to the contributors for the care of each child. 

he full amount of the funds received by Lire is put into 
French exchange at the most favorable rate and remitted to the 
Orphelinat with no deduction whatever for expenses, 
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TRIUMPH OF THE ARTIFICIAL LIMB MAKER'S WIFE 
A COMBINATION OF MODERN AND OLD FASHIONED IDEAS IN 
WOMAN’S DRESS 


How to Find Fault 


T is not at all difficult to find fault, because there is so 

much of it lying around. That’s where the difficulty 
comes in. There is no honor and distinction in finding 
fault that anybody else can find and everybody else has 
found. 

If you want to be a success at fault-finding you must 
branch out on fresh lines, use new and ingenious methods, 
and find fault that has never been found before. Where 
is the honor in finding fault with your wife’s biscuits, or 
with the fact that dinner is late, or other such daily occur- 
rences? But only let some budding scientist find a modi- 
cum of fault with the inexactitude of the isothermal lines 
as evidenced by the cross currents of the Martian canals 
and he is in a fair way to accumulate unto himself both 
fame and fortune. , 

In brief, then, it is with finding fault as with everything 
else: be not commonplace. 





“TS your church up to date?” 
“Ts it? Well, I should say! 
our boy choir into pajamas.” 


Why, we've even put 
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A RULE OF HEALTH 
ALWAYS GET UP FROM THE TABLE FEELING HUNGRY 


Both Candidates Favor the League to Maintain 
Peace 

“There is no national isolation in the world of the 
twentieth century,” said Mr. Hughes, when accepting his 
presidential nomination. President Wilson has not been 
equally clear, but words used by him when accepting his 
nomination indicate that his mind is opening—that he no 
longer rigidly holds to the archaic doctrine that the affairs 
of Europe do not concern us.—The Globe, New York. 


HAT Mr. Wilson said in his speech of acceptance on 

this subject is as follows: 

No nation should be forced to take sides in any quarrel 
in which its own‘honor and integrity and the fortunes of 
its own people are not involved; but no nation can any 
longer remain neutral as against any wilful disturbance of 
the peace of the world. The effects of war can no longer 
be confined to the areas of battle. No nation stands 
wholly apart in interest when the life and interests of all 
nations are thrown into confusion and peril. If hopeful 
and generous enterprise is to be renewed, if the healing 
and helpful arts of life are indeed to be revived when peace 
comes again, a new atmosphere of justice and friendship 
must be generated by means the world has never tried be- 
fore. The nations of the world must unite in joint guar- 


antees that whatever is done to disturb the whole world's 
life must first be tested in the court of the whole world’s 
opinion before it is attempted. 


That seems fairly clear. 

Lord Bryce finds “the standard bearers of the two great 
political parties” united in support of a league for world 
peace, and rejoices, for he says the scheme “could hardly 
succeed without the co-operation of the greatest of neu- 
tral nations.” 


Embarrassments of a Composite Civilization 


OLITICIANS in this country are that careless that it is 

ever so hard for scrupulous people. This year our callous 
up-state rulers in New York have gone and run the regis- 
tration days right into the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles with 
a line of sacred holidays that covers all the days of registra- 
tion. The orthodox Jews have supposed they would lose 
their votes, but it seems they can register on Saturday after 
sundown. One recalls the remonstrance of Boston Jews 
last year because one of the days for Harvard entrance 
examinations fell on Yom Kippur or some other day 
equally incompatible with secular proceedings. 
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CHARLIE HAD A LITTLE DOG— 
A HYPHEN DOG, YOU KNOW— 

AND EVERYWHERE THAT CHARLIE WENT 
THAT DOG WAS SURE TO GO. 


Sanctum Talks 


“f* OOD morning, Lire.” 

“Good morning, Charles. Be- 
ing a one-hundred-per-cent candidate, 
I presume you prefer that familiar- 
ity?” 

“Oh, quite so.” 

“T am glad you called. I wanted to 
ask you some questions.” 

“And I wanted to solicit your suf- 
frage.” 

“ What?” 

“T want you to vote for me.” 

“Well, what do you stand for this 
year?” 

“T stand for straight Americanism, 
for legislation without coercion, for 
national honor, for order in Mexico, 
for efficiency in government, for Amer- 
ica first and America efficient, for 


trained men in the Cabinet, for—’ 

“Yes, yes; that means a lot. So do 
I, Charles; but let us be specific. Do 
you think we should have protested 
when Belgium was violated?” 

“T am not allowed to refer to that, 
Lire. You must see my manager.” 

“Which one--Colonel Roosevelt or 
Dr. Hexamer?” 

“T am sorry I am not allowed to 
say.” 

“Will you repeal the Eight-Hour 
Bill if you are elected?” 

“That, again, I am forbidden to re- 
veal.” 

“Well, will you intervene in Mex- 
ico?” 

“T am very sorry, Lire, I cannot let 
you know that, either.” 


“At least tell me whether you pri- 
vately favor universal military service 
or the federalization of the militia.” 

“No; I cannot tell that. You em- 
barrass me. If I commit myself on 
any of those questions I may alienate 
some votes. But now I give satisfac- 
tion to everyone. The Colonel has en- 
dorsed me, and so has Mr. Root—a 
combination of progress and reaction 
that cannot be duplicated. Mr. Bacon 
and Jeremiah O’Leary both agree I 
am a suitable candidate—thus joining 
patriots and the Truth Society. I stand 
for Protection and Prosperity, for 
high wages and fair prices, for—” 

“For bumper crops, Charles, and 
money in the bank; and you are op- 
posed to infantile paralysis and Wil- 
son; is that right?” 

“That’s right, Lire. And now you 
will vote for me?” 

“T don’t believe so, Charles You’re 
too mysterious. You’re almost un- 
canny. The testimony of the experts 
who have seen you near to is so con- 
flicting that, for all I can find out, you 
might be a Chinaman. If there were 
a Chinese vote I doubt if you would 
deny Mongolian ancestry. Good-day, 
Charles.” 

“But, Lire, may not Mr. Bacon of 
my office call on you?” 

“Send him round any time. I want 
to talk about France with him,” 

“ Good-bye, Lirr.” 

“So long, Charles.” 





“THE FULLNESS OF TIME” 
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CHANDLER SIX 


4 PASSENGER CONVERTIBLE COUPE 


Distinguished Cars 


6 Kat gen purchasers who are familiar with the mechan- 
ical excellence of the famous Chandler Six chassis 
welcome the opportunity of securing, combined with this 
mechanical excellence, various inclosed bodies of most 
pleasing character. 


These include the four-passenger convertible coupe, 
from which the windows may be quickly removed for 
open driving, the seven-passenger convertible sedan and 
a luxurious limousine of very latest design. 


Convertible Coupe $1895 Convertible Sedan $1895 
Limousine $2595 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car $1295 Four-Passenger Roadster $1295 


(All priced f. o. b. Cleveland) 
Closed car Booklet mailed upon request 


Chandler Motor Car Co. 


1711-1741 East 131st St. Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 
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AUT SCISSORS 
AuT NULLUS 


The Med. Crusade 


“ Swat the fly ” 

And “ Trap the rat,” 
“ Shoot the dog” 

And “ Croak the cat.” 
Keep it up, 

For science, maybe, 
Soon will holler, 

“ Kill the baby.” 

—Chicago American, 





“IT was preparing to shave a chap the 
other afternoon,” says a head parber. “I 
had trimmed his hair, and from such 
talk as I had had with him, I judged him 
to.be an easy-going, unexcitable sort of 
fellow. But suddenly his manner 
changed. Out of the corner of his eye 
he had seen a man enter whose appear- 
ance upset him. 

“* Hurry, George!’ he muttered to me. 
‘Lather to the eyes—quick !—quick !— 
here comes my tailor!’ ”—Everybody’s. 
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GROWTH 


“What's in a Name?” 


A story which will be appreciated by 
university men is told in Edinburgh. A 
number of examinations were being held 
recently at the university, and at one of 
them a student bearing the name of 
Meadow, who had answered the printed 
papers, was called up for his “ oral.” 

“Ah, Mr. Meadow,” facetiously re- 
marked the examining professor, “ fine 
old name yours.” 

“Yes, professor,” responded the stu- 
dent, without a moment’s hesitation. “ It 
would be a great pity if it were 
ploughed.” —Tit-Bits. 


Now Qualified 

“ Aren’t you the boy who was here a 
week ago looking for a position?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“T thought so. And didn’t I tell you 
then that I wanted an older boy?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s why I’m here now.” 

—Southern Woman’s Magazine. 





Pat a cake, pat a cake, baker man, 
Bake me a loaf as light as you can. 
Label it plainly “ Twelve Ounces,” and 
then 
Sell it to me, tho it only weighs ten. 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from book- 


sellers in all the principal cities in the world. 
Lire’s London Office, Rolls 


House, Breams Buildings, London, 


The foreign yer supplied from 


No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 


enveiope. 


licited_ contributions. . ‘ 
Notice of change of address should reach this office ten days prior to the date of 


issue to be affected. 


Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss or non-return of unso- 
















































any holiday, the children’s birthdays, her anni- 
versary, any little family festivity is a good ex- 
cuse for bringing home candies so tempting as 


eee 
FRESH 


__) 
Y HOUR 


Hundreds of kinds to choose from—all dainty, pure and 

wholesome. Our Dollar box of assorted Chocolates can 

be obtained from our Sales Agencies or our Stores—if 

= — one will be sent prepaid upon receipt of One 
ollar. 


HUYLER’S, 64 Irving Place, New York 
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OW short can a short story be? 
H Life, wishing to solve this 
problem, held recently a very 
A prize of $1,000 
was offered fur the best original story 
under 1,500 words in length, and second 


interesting contest. 


Short 
Stories from 
“TL ife”’ 


and third prizes of $500 and $250. In 


addition to these prizes, every story 
accepted by Life as good enough to 
enter the competition was to be paid for 
at the rate of ten cents for every word 
under 1,500 words which the author did 
not write! Thatis, a story of 1,499 words 
would be worth 10 cents; astory of 500 


THE 81 PRIZE STORIES IN 
“ LIFE’S” SHORTEST STORY 
CONTEST 
With an Introduction by 
THOMAS L. MASSON 
Managing Editor of ‘‘ Life ’’ 
Net $1.25 


words would be worth $100, and so on. 

This unique contest aroused great interest among the best American 
short story writers. More than 30,000 MSS. were received by Life. Of 
these, 81 were selected as the best, and these are the stories which appear 


in this book. 


Eighty-one short stories, all under 1,500 words, vivid, unconventional, 
some by established writers and some by authors still unknown to the 


public, make this a book of unusual interest. 


Thomas L. Masson, the well 


known managing editor of Life and compiler of humorous anthologies, con- 


tributes an introduction. 


It cost Life more than $12,000 to collect these stories. The reader may 


have them for $1.25 net. 


By post, $1.36. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


17 West 31st Street, New York 
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HAT VELVET which you smoke today left 
the fields of Old Kentucky two years and more 


ago. 
Two years it mellowed in 
wooden hogsheads, becoming 
richer, smoother, milder. This 
is Nature’s method of making 
good tobacco better. It is an 
expensive method, but we 
10c Tins 5c Metal-lined Bags 


One Pound Glass Humidors 
With New Ash Tray Top 


[ o- 


believe you will agree with us 
that the result justifies the 
cost. 

By comparison, and by all tests, 
Velvet is the best smoking 
tobacco made. 


Liggett Myers Tobacco Co 
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“T was no’ axin’ aboot yer heid.” 
—Tit-Bits. 











Reflofatiasfoonas <— 
Between Seasons and i 2 vy 
The gladsome days have come to pass, | PREFER Deities a §) 
The finest ones we know; other: 7 . 8 
We neither have to shovel grass ¢ 6) S 
Nor yet to mow the snow. 25 Q 
—The Sun. a i | 
A MILITARY journal relates an amus- pry Sk baal moots nto (fe \ 
ing story of a Highlander who, on being ~ 
shown over a man-o’-war for the first 7 
time in his life, was keenly interested in P Q 
all he saw. The marines seemed partic- ope Y, Y, \ 
ularly to impress him, and going up to goa WeN r\ | 
one, he pointed to the badge on the ma- oy A\\ 
rine’s cap and asked him what it was. fag) v «(hy f | 
The marine, anxious to score off the vis- y \ Oy i i, 
itor, looked at him in surprise. y s Yi Av 
“Don’t you know what it is?” he =f a m 
asked. “ Why, that’s a turnip, of course.” <3 wet 
“Man,” replied the Scot, impatiently, oY 




















A teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters with your Grape Fruit : —= a 


makes an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail. | 
25 cts. in stamps. C.W.Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
A Sure Thing 
“How does your boy Josh like his job 
in the city?” 

“ First rate,” replied Farmer Corntos- 
sel. “ He knows more about the business 
than the man that owns it.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Josh did. All he’s got to do now is 
to convince the boss of it, an’ git pro- 
moted.” 

—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 




























Fri—END: Wot’s wrong, Bill? 
THE MIsANTHROPE: Wrong! I lorst 
a bloomin’ bet, ’ad to stand drinks, got a 
bad ’arf-crown in me change, and then | 
blow me if I didn’t knock over me beer! 
—Sydney Bulletin. | 
| 








In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD Roberta had been to her 
first Sunday-school class, and was very 
much impressed by the hymns. 

Early next morning she was heard 
shouting solemnly, “ Stand up, stand up 
for Jesus!” and then, in a rollicking tone 
of voice, “ Sit down, sit down, sit down, 
you're rocking the boat!” 

—Everybody’s. 





DANDRUFF 
FALLING HAIR 


Makes 
long, thick and lus- 
trous, cleanses scalp 
or hair of scurf, making scalp clean and healthy 


hair grow 


and hair fluffy, brilliant, beautiful and_ lots 
of it. Don’t stay bald; try Q-Ban air 
Tonic; most delightful hair dressing made; 50c 
at any drug store or by mail, circular free. 


Q-BAN LABORATORIES, MEMPHIS, TENN 


























In the protective bottle— 
“a good bottle to keep 
good whiskey good.” 


Since 1788, a shining 
example of ‘Made 
in America” quality. 











The Los Angeles Times says 
in a remarkable review of 


es | 
THIRTEENTH— 
COMMANDMENT 


By Rupert Hughes 


* At least for the hour, The Great 

American Novel has appeared... . 
the novel of the hour—and is written 
with a felicity of style, an artistry of 
metaphor and simile, a keenness of 
thought and an accuracy of character 
delineation that may well keep it as 
one of the Great American novels. . 
It is not often in these columns that 
we throw up our hat at the ceiling and 
whoop with delight. But it was neces- 
sary to visit the haberdasher after 
“The Thirteenth Commandment.” 


$1.40 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
Established 1817 























Hussanp: Hurry up, wumman, 

Wire: Whaur ye gaun? 

HuspanpD: Fur the caur. 

WIFE (seeing car jerk violently when 
brought to rest): Are ye gaun in there? 

HussBanD: Aye 

Wire: Aweel, haud on a meenit till I 
pit ma teeth in ma pooch. 

—Glasgow Herald, 
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Analyzing Pnnter’s Ink 


HERE is the superhuman expert 

who can make a reliable analysis 
of printer’s ink? No matter by whom 
it is used, the lover or the philosopher, 
the minister or the business man, the 
statesman or the poet, printer’s ink is 
never what it seems. It must always 
be considered in the light of the con- 
text, in the light of what has gone be- 
fore and what is to come after. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to 
say things with printer’s ink. That is 
why we have so many millions of 
books and periodicals. But it is very 
dificult to say what you mean. And 
when, in addition to that, we consider 
the millions of hypocrites, sophists and 
political writers who don’t even intend 
to mean what they say or say what 
they mean, the difficulties in the path 
of one who tries to make either a 
quantitative or a qualitative analysis of 
printer’s ink are insuperable. 





BE kind. Be friendly. Call your 
newsdealer by his first name, and 
don’t fail to tell him that you want 
Lire kept for you every Tuesday, so 
you will be sure to get your copy, tf 
he has sold out. 





Send a 
2c Stamp 





Ss Fie al ~ x f 
Fo your skin’s sake we would like you to become acquainted with 
the soft delicacy and delightful cleansing qualities of this purest of 
transparent soaps. 

Distinctive in its elusive perfume, it imparts a creamy rich lather 
that.makes its use a real treat. 


White Rose 
NUT Glycerine Soap 


This nerfect soup has been the choice of refined women for many generfa- 


tions—both here and abroad And you, too, will find it best. At your drug- 
gist or dry goods store. 
For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for 10c in stamps we will send you 


& Package containing a sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, 
where bottle of No 4711 Bath Salts, and a sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau 
O.0gne, 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. L., 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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WHEN ANYTHINGS BROKEN 
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JEWELRY 


PEARLS DIAMONDS 
SILVERWARE 











QUALITY 


RELIABILITY 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK-NOT ILLUSTRATED 
GIVES DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES 





FIFTH AVENUE & 37 “STREET 





The Victim 

DITOR LIFE: 

Can you tell me if it is lawful and 
“regular” for army physicians to con- 
tinue vaccinating a soldier (National 
Guardsman) for smallpox after the first 
one failed to take? 

Several of us are opposed to vaccina- 
tion on principle, but are willing to take 
it once for the good of the service; but 
as a couple of fellows have lost their 
arms on account of it, we would rather 
not be subjected to the treatment sev- 
eral times, especially when administered 
crudely and with no facilities for after 
treatment, 

Yours truly, 
Cuas. CLARK, 
Co. K, 3rd Tenn. 





“ Wuy call me the consumer?” asked 
the guy who pays the bills. “ All I do is 
produce !”’—Columbiz Citizen. 
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To the Tropics 
4 A Cruise 


WEST INDIES—PANAMA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


24 restful days away from Winter with the 


American Express 


Special Steamer 
Shore Visits 














Write for Booklet 
American Express Company 


66 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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e® One can live without art— © 
but not so well 
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The Old Masters in Color 


The Copley-Lrints 


Masterpieces of American Art 





The above quaint_and charming picture, 7he 
Fortune Teller, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the 
colors of the original, 23 x 18, $10.0 suitably 
framed, $18.00. General range of prices, $1.50 to 
$20.00. Also Medici Miniatures. Careful at- 
tention to appropriate framing. 





For Gifts 


and for decorations in one’s own home both Tue 
CopLey Prints and Mepici Prints are of the 
highest distinction, 


The Medici Prints | 


“are the finest of all reproductions in color; their 
perfection is little short of amazing,” says 7‘he 


London Times. “In the Medici Prints you have 
more the sense of possessing a reduced replica than 
a mere copy...... Glazed and with the margin off, 


it would be difficult for an expert to detect the dif- 
ference.”—7he London Morning Post. 


The Copley Prints 


are masterpieces of American art, reproduced in 
rich sepia tone, some in color. For 21 years a hall- 
mark of good taste in pictures. Of our CopLry 
Prints of Abbey’s Holy Grail, the artist himself 
said, ‘I could not wish better.”” Winslow Homer’s lf 
great work, 7‘4e Gale, one of our latest subjects. 


. . 
Your Family Portraits 
reproduced privately in the Coptry Prints,—heir- 
loom daguerreotypes, old faded photographs, tine 
types, etc.,—make unique gifts to your relatives, 


How Obtained 


At art stores or sent direct. Illustrated cata- 
loxues, practically handbooks of art, are 25 cents 
each, 50 ceuts for both: send stamps. From 
them select Prints to be sent to you prepaid on 


approval, 
Address 


For either or both series address either 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


or the new American Branch of 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY t 
Offices: 160 Harcourt Street, Boston 
Salesroom : Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 

















If Things Were Reversed 


eae dogs had a meeting and de- 
cided that they needed more 
amusements. 

“One of the best things I know,” 
said a greyhound, “is to teach some 
man how to do tricks.” 

This awakened general interest. The 
greyhound was asked how it could be 
done. 

“Fortunately,” he replied, “it 1s 
comparatively easy, owing to the law, 
which enables us to do about anything 
we please with regard to a man. We 
can torture him to death by starva- 
tion or can make his life a hell on 
earth.” 

“But,” objected a cocker spaniel, “ is 
it necessary to do this in order to train 
him to do amusing tricks? Can’t you 
get the same result by kindness? ” 

This made the greyhound growl with 
pleasure. 

“My dear fellow,” he replied, “ you 
don’t quite understand. It is largely an 
economic question. In order to make 
any money out of trained men we 
must teach them by the shortest and 
most direct method. There is nothing 
like starvation and terror to bring about 
results. Suppose you want to teach 
a man how to climb a ladder. The 
most effective way isto keep him with- 
out food for several days, and then 
put a beefsteak on the top round. 

The bulldog shuddered at this. 

“Tt appears to me quite horrible,” 
he observed. “ You say the law is on 
our side?” 

“Yes. Man is a chattel. If I own 
a man I can do anything with him I 
please.” 
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gue curs! 
The Supreme Odor de Luxe 
The world abloom in the plentiful sum- 
mertime— field after field carpeted with 
flowers outpouring their sweetness in a vast 
and beautiful medley of odors—this is the 
suggestion of Quelques Fleurs—the perfume 
of countless bewildering fragrances perfectly 
blended into one supreme harmony of odors. 
Other Charming Houbigant Perfumes 
IDEAL COEUR DE JEANNETTE 
QUELQUES VIOLETTES EVETTE 


Sole Agents for ihe 
United States and 
Canada. 





Sold by all leading dealers in the com; line of Extract, EFF 
i by alt leodine dealers Seem eats nd Snhet fs 














Miss Olive Green at her Art Metal Steel Typewriter Desk 


Hello, Mr. Office Man 


—will you let me send you 
a big, new book that tells and 
shows you— 
1st—the way to lay out your office, to 
save floor space, and miles of use- 
less steps; 


2nd—the very filing systems your par- 
ticular business needs to eliminate 
friction during busy days; 


3rd—many vea/, business reasons why 
you, too, should know more about 


Art Metal 


Steel Office Furniture and Files 
‘*‘Won’t warp, stick nor burn!’’ 





You will!—then just send the 
coupon. The book will come to 
you, by next mail, gratis. 


ART METAL 
Construction Company, Inc. 


144 Metallic Avenue 
Jamestown, N. Y. 



















Hello, Miss Olive Green 
Wedo want that newbook. Please send 
it; and also’ the address of the Art 
Metal Dealer where Art Metal Steel 
Office Equipment is demonstrated. 
Name 
(Attach to your letterhead, please) 144 























“Then if we got up a company of 
trained men and moved them about 
the country for the amusement of dog 
audiences we would gradually get 
more careless about them all the time. 
We would beat them and bite them 
and leave them hungry in railroad 
stations, and terrorize them. What, 
my friends, would be the effect upon 
dog character?” 

“ Simply awful,” said the great Dane. 

“But we must be amused,” said 
the greyhound, “even if others have 
to suffer for it. Will any dog volun- 
teer to go into the man-training bus- 
iness?” 

There was no response. 
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A fox terrier then sprang up. 

“Certainly there is no dog in the 
world that I know anything about who 
would stoop so low!” he exclaimed. 
“T think my friend the greyhound 
should offer us some explanation as 
to how he came to make such a cruel 
suggestion.” 

All the degs now gazed at the grey- 
hound, who actually blushed with 
shame. 

“Forgive me!” he said brokenly, 
seeming suddenly to realize his un- 
fortunate position. “I didn’t know 
what I was doing. I have been reading 
a morning paper and all the cruel 
things in it and, believe me, it must - 
have had a bad effect on me. Certain- 
ly no dog I have ever heard of would 
consider for a moment such a degen- 
erate occupation as a trainer of men.” 


Selling Souls 


CRYING need in this country is 

an organization to keep young 
people from selling their souls too 
cheaply. This is the best we can hope 
to do It is useless to try to keep 
them entirely from disposing of their 
souls. Our business and social system 
will not permit that for a moment. 
But at least it ought to be feasible to 
assist in marketing them under more 
favorable conditions. If it is possible 
to keep up the price of kerosene and 
cabbages it ought to be possible to put 
up the price of souls. Many a poor, 








AM Kodak Film 
1s now Speed Film 


When we began the manufacture of ‘‘Speed’’ film it was decidedly 
faster than our regular N. C. emulsion. There were, however, some 
particulars, such as uniformity and keeping quality, in which it was 
more difficult to control than the old reliable ‘‘N. C.”’ In order to 
protect our customers against film that might have deteriorated 
through age, we did not give it as long a dating as was given the 
N.C. film. We were inclined to make haste slowly. 


In the Speed film, we had just what we claimed for it: ‘‘speed’’. 
In the N. C. film, which had a very different emulsion, we had 
beautiful gradation and absolute reliability. Gradually, during a 
period of six years, we have increased the speed of our N. C. film 
without losing one jot of its reliability, its keeping quality or its 
fineness of gradation. 


All Kodak film is now Non-Curling Speed film, both the Auto- 
graphic, and the ‘‘N. C.’’ that is wound in the old way without the 
autographic feature. Both are the reliable, dependable film—with 
added speed. 


out appreciably by giving better timed nega- 
tives than can be obtained with other films 
when light conditions are poor. On the 


Important to Amateurs. Practically all 
negative emulsions (both plates and films) 
and Kodak film in particular, have a wide 














4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 





The dawning consciousness of sex that tingles in the 
youth and maiden awakens new mysterious sensations, 
and many a promising life, uninstructed, has been 
blighted because of the lack of proper information that 
these books so cleanly and wisely give. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. _ 3ysyivanvs Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know, 


Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know, 


Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co.,988 rs Bias: 15uh & Race Sts, 





latitude on the side of over-exposure. This 
means, that while your pictures will be un- 
satisfactory if even a little under-exposed, 
they can have considerably more than the 
necessary exposure without the slightest 
harm. The moral is, of course: when in 
doubt take the choice of erring on the side of 
over-exposure. Kodak Speed film will help 


other hand, the latitude is such that you can 
expose and should expose, under good light 
conditions, just the same as vou always have 
with the regular Kodak N.C. film. Itisn’t 
intended that you should cut down exposures 
when using Speed film. It is intended that 
you shall get better negatives when working 
under adverse conditions—and you will, 


If it isw’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak film. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHEsTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen,M D.,and 
M.D. 














misguided young writer or artist or 
lawyer or minister is selling his soul 
and getting almost nothing for it. In 
a country as rich and prosperous as 
this, that is nothing less than a dis- 
grace. It should be remedied. If we 
have any regard for posterity at all, 
we ought to do something at once to 
push this boon a little further in their 
direction. 


B. O. J. 


HERE is only one thing worse than 
a drinking man: that is a man 
who doesn’t drink. 


LD King Cole was a merry old 
soul, ; 
And a merry old soul was he. 
He called for his pipe, and he called 
for his bowl, 
And he called for his necsdealer to 
tell him to be sure to have the royal 
copy of Lire for him every Tuesday. 
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LUDEN S Stop 
Rainy Day Sneeze 


Feet wet— 
clothing damp? 
Take Luden’s 
to prevent 
after effects. 
Give 

Quick 

Relief. 


In the 
Yellow 
Box 


MENTHOL 
canny. COUGH DROPS 
Coughs and colds quickly respond to Luden’s— 
as do other ailments of the throat and nose. 


WM. H. LUDEN, Mfg. Confectioner, READING, PA. 








Our Second Rate Public Men 


VERY public man is over-estimat- 

ed, just as cértain well advertised 
articles acquire in time an atmosphere 
of false invulnerability. The most 
foolish things a public man does are 
not at the moment understood by the 
public. So great is the glamor about 
the man that the public does not credit 
them. The fact that the man’s name 
is constantly occurring in the newspa- 
pers, and his oftentimes silly and 
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Herbert Tareyton tondon Smoking Mixture 
% 1b 50¢—Sample on request 
Falk Tobacco Co, 58 West 45 St, New York 














trivial utterances reported, all these 
and other things tend to give him a 
fictitious importance. People flock to 
see him, and when he is denounced 
by an enemy, as a genera! rule this has 
only the effect of adding to his popu- 
larity. It is when he has run his course 
of advertisement that he is then seen 
in his true light. 

A first-class mind is almost always at 
a disadvantage with its contemporaries. 


The men whose names we see con- 
stantly in print are almost all of them 
second-class men. A trick of catchy 
oratory, a large, dignified physical 
presence, a sort of talent in drawing 
a crowd, are the things which draw 
these men to the front pages. A first- 
class mind has no time for these 
things. A Newton, a Kepler, a Kant, 
a Shakespeare, did not create their 
work between stump speeches. 




















James J. Hill—O. Henry—Chas. W. Eliot 


TREWORLDSWORK 


FOR NOVEMBER | 
The Authorized Life of James J. Hill 


An intimate and interesting biography of the great Empire 
Builder, who started for India and landed in St. Paul. 


Flying for France 


A personal story by James McConnell, an American aviator, 
giving his experiences when flying over besieged Verdun. 


Universal Service 


Charles W. Eliot, ex-president of Harvard, writes with his 
characteristic vigor and insight on this all important and 


timely subject. 











A Chapter from the Life of O. Henry 


By Dr. C. Alphonso Smith of the University of Virginia—a 
life long friend. The first authoritative account of a part 


of the life of the greatest recent American short story writer. 


How to Avoid Pneumonia 


Another of the Health articles that are creating such 
wide attention and helping so many people to keep well. 


Our Military and Naval Air Service 


A well illustrated article by Frank C. Page showing how 
aviation has taken on a new impetus in the United States. 


This is only a partial list — but it serves to show how essential it 
is to read this magazine of vigorous interpretation each month. 


To acquaint new readers with the human quality and broad sweep of 


THE WORLDS WORK 


we will send the next five issues of 
the magazine to any new!reader 
who clips the coupon and sends 
one dollar. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. ,GardenCity, N.Y. 








Doubleday, Page & Co. L. 11-2-16 


Garden City, New York 


Send me the next five issues of the World’s 
Work. I enclose $1.00. 
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about the biggest selling novel ever published | 
Harold Bell Wright’s 


WHEN A MAN’S A MAN 


| Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 
; i Cloth $1.35 Leather $1.85 
ll Selling Average 5,100 Copies Daily 


ill WHEN A MAN’S A MAN is a story, true, of the real heart of the life of the unfenced 
t il land of ranch and range of Northern Arizona. 


—l | Bl The New York Times: There is much of the vigorous outdoor life of the Southwest in the 


cal 





WW 


Bu story, and Mr. Wright writes of it with knowledge and with graphic truth. 
im Boston Globe: Redolent of the open and the clean, wholesome life of the West. The 
||| author has never written a more clean or uplifting story. | 
mi PhiladelphiaPress: A welcome successor to such stories as “The Calling of Dan Matthews,” 
E y | il “The Shepherd of the Hills” and “The Winning of Barbara Worth.” Mr. Wright’s West | 
| 
| 











| is as real as reality can be. 
| Bill Chicago Examiner: When he describes a scene you see it enacted before your mental eye, 
Ml when he speaks of his characters we have a perfect picture of the persons. 





| 

| 
sents a number of clear-cut portraits in his latest book, “When a Man’s a Man.” i 
1 || Utica Observer: He has given in “When a Man’s a Man” full measure, pressed down, i 
|| heaped up and running over of his best thought and best work. i 
iB Pittsburgh Gazette-Times: An unusually interesting story, one that you do not want to 
| i quit until you have finished it. A story that holds you tight and fast. 

| 








i Washington Times: As always, an expert in character delineation, Harold Bell Wright pre- 
| 
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San Francisco Chronicle: The author has a fund of sane and wholesome philosophy. The _ || 
plot is good and the persons in the narrative are flesh and blood. | 
Los Angeles Express: It is a photographic picture of life on the plains, without the sen- | 
sational guesswork that marks so many such tales, written by those who lack actual experi- _ | 
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= il ence. 
4) aoe | Portland Oregonian: One of those pure-minded, healthy stories where reading is a joy. 
| = Pleasant to remember after the last page is read. The story really reaches high-water 
mark. i 
Hil 
| | 








A SEEKER AFTER TRUTH || Tacoma Tribune: The thrilling incidents of ranch life and rodeo are as clear to us as 
= | ll though we were really seeing them instead of reading of them. 
| Christian Nation, New York: This story will charm you with its idyllic beauty, it will thrill 
you with its riches of vital incident, it will delight and surprise you with the kaleidoscopic 
| changes in the course of true love; but it will compel you to think. Hl 
Hl Fort Smith Times-Record: Though gripped by the story itself the thoughtful reader can- 
not but wonder how a man may so lay bare the deepest, the most sacred passions of the 
human soul. We often wept as we read the story, but they were tears that soothed and 
i inspired. We were made to feel that there is a divine principle within even the most 
| worthless of human beings and that some time in every man’s life there comes the desire 
| to arise from the ashes of a dead past, and accept the challenge to be “A Man’s Man.” | 
Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright: The Eyes of the World—Their Yesterdays—The | 
| Winning of Barbara Worth—The Calling of Dan Matthews—The Shepherd of the Hills |} 
| —That Printer of Udell’s—Over Seven Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright’s Books | 
|| Have Been Soi!d—at all book stores. | 
| ! 
| | 









































i THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 































SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear, wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
-— Botte: ios Ba ey 
‘ ia . . e a Young 
His songs half written, his work ha Knowledge a Father — 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


done, ; 
Who knows what paths his bruised ? Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
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What hills of peace or pain he won! $2.00 , . r ell tages wo 8 jaughter 


Write for ‘ ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 797 PERRY BLDG., PHILA., 
I hope God smiled, and took his hand, cantnnsrert 


———— A. 
Id’s | And said, “ Poor truant, passionate 
a fool! Ee L L - A N Ss 


Bi A CA R D ] TRY IT! Life’s book is hard to understand— Absolutely Removes 


MAKES THE PERFECT Why didst thou not remain at 











UXPERIENCED men, whether 

indulging in the hunt for game 
or other out-door sports, realize 
the benefits of good, invigorating 


Old Overholt Rye « 


“Same for 100 years” 
Chosen by thousands of gm 
sport lovers who appreciate { 
its strengthening qualities 
and its value for emergencies, 


A. OVERHOLT & CO, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, = 












Of One Self-Slain 


HEN he went blundering back to 
God, 
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COCKTAIL—HIGHBALL OR RICKEY. school?” 

Dan 

ak nig mene on cogeest caesar Charles Hanson Towne. I n di : £ es ti 10N. One P ackage 
aw ~’ D. 8. DEJONGH, " 127 Water Street, New York proves it. 25c at all druggists. 
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Is $400 your limit ? 


Or are you going to put it all over the 
family with the marble front by sail- 
ing past them in a $6,000 burst of 
splendor? 


Do you insist on a twin-six, or would 
two cylinders do just as well (if you 
can get them)? 


How many in your family will ride 
in your car at once? 


These are only a few—a very few— 
of the important questions to be 
settled before you buy an automobile. 
They affect your happiness. They 
should be settled right. 


Your automobile should fit 
your family 


But if you wander out like a lost child 
with the price of an automobile in one 
hand the first man you meet is more 
likely to sell you the car that suits 
him rather than thecar that suits you. 


What’s all this leading up to? 


Everybody's Magazine has just in- 
stituted a mew service department 
called Everybody’s Automobile 
Directory, which will be run every 
month for the benefit of its great 
mass of readers who own auto- 


Fifteen Cents 








mobiles and all that still greater 
crowd who intend to buy them. 


Every automobile manufacturer in 
the United States is listed in this 
directory. You can tell at a glance 
where his automobile is made, the 
purpose for which it is made, the 
number of cylinders, the number of 
models, and the range of price. 


You have a price fixed in 
your mind 


You check the list in Everybody’s 
Automobile Directory for all cars of 
your price. 


Somewhere you may have gotten 
the impression that there is no sense 
in buying a car that has less than 
six cylinders. Or you may have the 
exact contrary impression that the 
4-cylinder car is the proper standard. 


Whichever it is, you 


Cross out some of the cars 


You want a definite type of body. 
You next cross out those manufac- 
turers whose list of models will not 
meet your requirements. 


You have left a short list of cars 
which conform to your ideas. If you 


Look out for 


Everybody’s Magazine 


What car are you going to buy? 


have other questions to ask, in addi- 
tion to the specifications given in 
Everybody’s Automobile Directory, 
the address of the manufacturer is 
before you and a line will bring you 
a catalog; or Everybody's Automo- 


bile Service Department will cheer- ~ 


fully give the information desired. 


A real service 


In this new Automobile Directory 
the publishers of Everybody’s feel 
that they have added one more solid 
extension to their service, because 
the directory will be of just as much 
value to the man or woman who buys 
the moderate priced car as to the 
purchaser of an expensive limousine. 


The farmer or merchant who wants 
a %-ton truck gets just as much 
benefit out of this department as the 
buyer of a pleasure car. 


Thousands of distributors, every 
automobile manufacturer, and every 
maker of accessories will find it al- 
most as necessary for reference as a 
telephone book. 


But its greatest value is, of course, 
to the 575,000 purchasers of Every- 
body’s Magazine and its army of 
readers, \ 


EVERYBODY’S AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY 


Now on Sale 


All Newsstands 
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Perfected ‘‘Stag’’ Handles 











The Secret of Effectiveness in Shoes is 


INDIVIDUALITY 


We make your shoes to your order just as 
a Tailor makes your gown—to suit YOUR 
OWN ideas and taste. 

Any Style—any Materials--any 

Colors, to match any costume. 
Write today for booklet of charm- 
ing new models and self-measure- 
ment instructions. 


E. HAYES 
9 West 29th Street New York 
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The Disagreements of Men 


HE less men know about anything 
the more they disagree about it. 


This simple and indisputable fact ac- UNIVERS - 


counts completely for the many ° ° 
thousands of religious sects. As re- . S a t 1S fac ti on 
ligious sects have always to do with Is yours when you use cutlery bear- UNIVERSAL 
the next world, and as none of them ing the UNIVERSAL Trade on 
knows the slightest thing about the Mark. The UNIVERSAL Line per set 
next world, there is the opportunity includes every desirable kind of 
for an infinite variety of opinions, each cutlery in grades, sizes, patterns 
and prices to suit every purchaser 


one of which is the potential starting 
UNIVERSAL 
CUTLERY 









$2.75 
3 Blades 
Pearl 
Handles 





point for an argument. 

If there were nothing but the 
weather to talk about, men would get 
along together famously. There is al- 





Cook's Knife 
3091 












most no chance for a disagreement Each piece is stamped with the — Stach 61.98 
about the weather, because it lies about U NIV ERSAL Trade Mark "Hendis. 

us in our infancy, in our adolescence, which, as all good housekeepers _— 

in our maturity, our middle life and know, stands for first quality in pec : 
our senescence. A nasty, rainy day materials and workmanship and Kitchea Catlery $008 Gh 506 
is a nasty, rainy day. If you have complete satisfaction to the user. 

planned a picnic you may be sorry, Trade Mak {UNIVERSAL} 2225"p.2 

or if your crops are suffering from nF 


On sale at all good stores. Write for Free Booklet 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


“Master Cutlers for over half a century” ( 
26 Center St., New Britain, Conn. 


drought you may be glad, but the fact 
remains. Disagreements will not stop 
until all men are omniscient. 




















HEN George Washington crossed Lire which, great man that he was, he | Just Published 
the Delaware he whiled away the had been fore-sighted enough to order - 
tedious passage by reading the copy of from his newsdealer in advance. 























We Americans live more carefully 
these days. We have learned that 
moderation makes for efficiency and 





| By 
health and prosperity. | Edwin Milton Royle 
And thus the particular man insists A story of youth and high spirits, 
° . showing the love of a girl and a man, 
“poe a mild, mellow Whiskey, every both full of the joy of life. An ad- 
time, everywhere — Wilson— Real venturous young American (just out 
Wilson—That’s All! of Princeton and cut off by his father) 


believes that he wants peace and quiet, 
and his luck is to be sent to modern 
Mexico where he gets mixed with 
the revolutionists, 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for $1.35 net 

mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 13 E. 31st St.,.N. Y. That's All! ‘ 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
Established 1817 



























on 
Shirts 
stands for 35 years 
experience and means 


unsurpassable work- 
manship, finish and fit. 


Therefore we 
sug¢gest-Look for 

when you buy 
shirts $150 to #10. 

Nek-ban-tab 

is an added convenience 
Your dealer can 
Sabena 
dealer who will 


W.M.Steppacher &Bro.Inc.Makers,The Emery Shirt, Philadelphia. 
The most de] 1c1louUusSs 


drink in. fhe World 
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——_ Chocolates 
Bon Bons~French Bonbonnieres 


Bonbonnieres of Exclusive De- 
sign, Imported from Paris, for 
Maillard Bonbons and Chocolates. 


Your purchases packed for safe dispatch 
and delivered to any address on request. 


FIFTH AVENUE at 35th STREET 
NEW YORK | 
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A scientifically mixed cocktail, aged in wood--that’s more delightful 
and satisfying than any ‘made by guess-work”’ cocktail can be, Take 
a bottle home--and just strain through cracked ice. 


There are seven varieties. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprs. 
Hartford New York London 














IF A MAN THOUGHT HIS BOY WAS GOING TO BE JUST LIKE 
HIMSELF 
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VANITY FAIR 








Don’t be a Provincial! 


iil 


If you are out of step with the 
whirling progress of our time; 
if you are removed from its mag- 
netic influences; if, despite your 
youth, you are becoming an old 
fogey, or an old maid, or an old 
bachelor, or an old bore; then 
you must read Vanity Fair, and 
presto! you will be nimble-witted 
again—the life of the party—the 
little ray of sunshine in the gloom 
of the grill-room., 


Six months of Vanity Fair will 
enable you to ignite a dinner 
party at fifty yards 














Vanity Fair is the most successful and 
widely discussed of all the new period- 
icals. It is a magazine devoted solely to 
the cheerful and entertaining sides of 
contemporary Americanlife—to itsarts, 
theatres, sports, dances, operas, fash- 
ions and gaieties. Read Vanity Fair,and 
you have something new and fascinat- 
ing to say on every topic of the moment. 


Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 


You think nothing—in your poor de- 
luded way—of paying $2.00 for a thea- 
tre ticket or $1.35 for a new novel, but 
you can secure for a single dollar 
(half the cost of a single theatre ticket, 
and less than the cost of a single novel) 
an entire Winter of Vanity Fair and 
with it a good deal more entertainment 
than you can derive from dozens of sex 
plays or a shelf-full of problem novels. 











‘ +7 
° . Stop where you are! ¢ 
Vanity Fair Makes A Special Offer ioabad cand ; 4 
By using the coupon opposite you can try out Vanity Fair at very small expense—One of e 
Dollar for six months; and money need not be paid until you have received your first number. sf ~ 


Vanity Fair is to America what The Tatler and Sketch are to England ; a mirror of life, 
original and picturesque; informal, personal, intimate, frivolous; but with a point of view 
at once wholesome, stimulating, and refreshing. 














a . e «x4 Ni 
Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: FSS 
> 
THE STAGE: First-night and PEOPLE: Striking portraits of DANCING: Outdoor dances, in- ae Se 
behind-the-scenes views of the celebrities who make New York door dances, rhythmic dances. Fr 45° 8° 
newest plays;—with portraits. a fascinating merry-go-round, FASHIONS: From Paris, Lon- SARS 
THE OPERA AND MUSIC: SPORTS: An illustrated pan- don and New York for all dis- Cy J. Py 
Stories and vortraits of new orama of golf, tennis, football, criminating men and women. Oy 
singers, composers, conductors. racing, polo and other sports. DOGS AND MOTORS . Peete 7 A oo 
th - > 
THE ARTS: Illustrated news | ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By — £7 anhs of tls best bred dogs and PSE 
and criticisms of pictures, archi- a group of separ ye, Raga scriptions and discussions. 4 «9 SD $ 
CP oe 
tecture, books and sculpture. lating essayists and critics. SHOPPING: An inden to the we s ‘f38 
HUMOR: the most original and PARIS AND LONDON: The best shops—what they sell; and , 3% & 
amusing works ofour best young latest and most diverting news a shopping offer that is bound to > eo 
writers and artists from the European Capitals. interest alert men and women. P < ff, ¢,¢ 
SE ESE es | 
<> > ° s .d° x2 sf 
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3 P Dorit stop your open-ait 
sports when winter comes 
Go to California 


MOTORING ? 
California has more asphalt 
ignways than any other 
. state; touring opportunities 
_ equal to Europe = «© © 
,~, RACING ? 
BUA. Winter races at Tia Juana 
* near San Diego begi 








a | in early 
; \y ‘in November and continue 
“— } 100 days © © © © © 

LO?.. nisin 

iy Phis thrilling pastime is in- 

Mi, Steasing rapidly on the Coast 


me. . Modern links and hospit- 
%y able country clubs invite 
youto beat pare < « 
HE OCEAN ? 
Salt water bathing-sailing-fishing 
® @ © © © ® fo} ro) 
four daily California,trains, including California 
Limited; also Santa Fe de-luxe, weekly in winter 
Enroute visit Petrified Forest the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona © and Castle Hot Springs o @ 
Hawait afterwards © Fred Farvey toeals 
Booklets of trip and trains on reguest 
W.J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mér. ATsS.F. Ry. 
1062 Railway Exchange. Chicago. 
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speaking with contempt of 


elected to administer its affairs. 


A Lesson trom France oe then 
those 
HE Millennium in patriotism will A man who prates about being strongly 


come in America when all our peo for marriage as an institution, but who is 
ple, without regard to party, back up the disloval to his own wife, is not made of 
the best material. In France the various 


parties bicker and dicker 


officials in charge of the government. 
factions and 


and ditfer about electing a President, but 


Since the foundation of our country 


about one-half of the people are always 


disloyal to the President and those when a man is once élected party dif 


charged with the administration of af- ferences are forgotten and he becomes 


fairs—solely because they belong to a the head of the nation, and all the 
different political party. There is not French people hail hiin as their repre- 
much real patriotism in saying you are + sentative and leader and are loyal to 


him as long as he is in office. 


loyal to your country and its institutions 


PETER J, CAREY, PRINTER 

















Books Received 


Patience Worth, by Casper S. Yost 
(Henry Holt & Co. $1.40.) 
Bridge of Desire, by Warwick Deeping. 
(Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.25.) 
Chief European Dramatists, by Bran 
der Matthews. (Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
$2 


75. 
Seven Miles to Arden, by Ruth Sawyer. 
(Harper & Bros. $1.25.) 

Education Among the Jews, by Paul E. 
Kretzmann. (R. G. Badger, Boston, 
$1.00.) 

Studies in Seven Arts, by Arthur Sy- 
mons. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50.) 

His Robe of Honor, by E. S. and J. F. 
Dorrance. (Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.30.) 

Self-Reliance, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. $1.00.) 

Wild Animal Ways, by Ernest Thomp 
Page & Co. 


Mass. 


son Seton. (Doubleday, 
$1250.) 
The Family, by Elinor 
(John Lane Company. $1.35.) 
Unhappy in Thy Daring, by 
Lyle. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The Night Cometh, by G. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Mordaunt. 


Marius 
$1.35.) 
Frederic 
$1.35.) 

The King’s Men, by John Palmer. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35.) 

The Tragedy of an Indiscretion, by J. 
(John lane Company. 


Lees. 


\V. Brodie Innes. 
$1.25.) 

The Bywonner, by F. E. Wills Young. 
(John Lame Company. $1.35.) 

Expression in Singing, by H. S. Kirk 
land. (R. G. 
$1.00.) 

At the Edge of the World, by Caroline 
Stern. (R. G. Badger, 
$1.00.) 


Badger, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass 





“BADINAGE” 
More airily graceful than the conversation 
of a brilliant wit is Victor Herbert’s ban- 
ter in music. 


But to know how light and 


sparkling 


“Badinage” really is, you must hear An- 


drei Kmita play it on 


RRYTHPMODI 
RECORD MUSIC ROLLS 


Rythmodiks record faultlessly the touch, the tonal 


values, and the phrasing of the 
who makes the master rolls. 


master pianist 


The Rythmodik plays classical and popular mu. 


with equal ability. 


Ask’ your music dealer to play Herbert’s “Baidi 


nage” on the Rythmodik record. 
Write for complete catalogue and 
monthly bulletins of new records. 
AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 
437 FIVTIT AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Right in Sty le 


(A la Modé) & aie 


Made in America—Highest Honors i in France 
“BRUT § SPECIAL 1903” “EXTRA DRY” “SPECIAL “RESERVE” | 


(absolutely brut) (very dry) } 
Produced by the old French slow method of fermentation 
in the bottle taking from six to seven years of time 


Great Western is the Only American Champagne ever awarded a Gold Medal at Foreign Expositions 
Paris Exposition, 1900, France Bruxelles Exposition, 1910, Belgium Bruxelles Exposition, 1897, Belgium 
Paris Exposition, 1889, France Vienna Exposition, 1873, Austria Paris Exposition, 1367 , France 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, RHEIMS, N. Y. 
Oldest and largest producers of Champagne in America 
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a TOTS NY Sar SC Ta gy 


he Vict rola brings ‘the of ae ra 
right into your home 


All the magnificent numbers of opera, superbly sung by artists famous for their master-interpretations of 
each particular role. 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Farrar, Martinelli, Ruffo, are among the mighty group the Victrola brings to you to 
sing the captivating music of Carmen. 

So it is throughout the entire range of opera and of all music and entertainment—with a Victrola you hear 
the greatest artists of all the world right in your own home. 

"The ‘re are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play for you any mus ic you wish 


to hear and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$1o to $400. 
The instrument in the above picture is Victrola XVI, $200. 


Victor Talking | Machine Company, Camden, N. Jd. S.A. 


New Victor bint ends at all inal ers on ‘the ‘28th of each month 


ictrola | 


TT | i ca 





